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PUBLICATION HOUSE MANAGER CHOSEN 


Mr. H. Torrey Walker Elected to Position Made Vacant by the Death 
of Dr. Grant Hultberg 


Fottowr1e the regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the Board of Publication Tuer 
LUTHERAN was authorized to announce the 
Board’s selection of Mr. H. Torrey Walker 
as the Business Manager of that important 
agency of the United Lutheran Church. 
He is not a stranger to either the per- 
sonnel of the Board and the business or to 
the church as a whole. His choice and 
acceptance has evoked universal con- 
gratulations and good wishes. 

Mr. Walker is a Philadelphian by birth. 
He was educated in the Philadelphia pub- 


H. TORREY WALKER 


lic schools and followed his completion of 
high school by matriculation in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was grad- 
uated from the university and later be- 
came a partner in the firm of Tait, Walker 
& Baker, certified public accountants. It 
was in this capacity that he acquired un- 
usual familiarity with the affairs of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, be- 
cause his firm was chosen by the Execu- 
tive Board in 1930 to audit annually the 
accounts of all the boards and agencies of 
the United Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Walker withdrew from this firm in 
1935 when he accepted the call of the 
Board of American Missions to become its 
Treasurer and Secretary of Church Ex- 
tension. This latter office involved the 
oversight of a fund amounting to nearly 
two million dollars and distributed in the 
form of loans to something less than three 
hundred congregations. 

Mr. Walker promptly plunged into the 
duties which his dual connection with the 
Board of American Missions involved as 
soon as he was elected. By correspondence 
and by visits he came into contact with 
approximately five hundred congregations 
of the United Lutheran Church who are 
classified as mission congregations. Each 
year there were the visits to the conven- 
tions of the constituent synods of the 
United Lutheran Church, and between 
these annual meetings the numerous con- 
tacts with synodical boards and commit- 


tees as well as with the Board of American 
Missions itself. When in 1936 the United 
Lutheran Church in convention assembled 
decided to assign to the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions the celebration of its twen- 
tieth anniversary and granted them au- 
thority to appeal for a fund for church 
extension, this assignment came logically 
under the jurisdiction of the treasurer’s 
office. 


Following the convention in 1936 Mr. 
Walker began the organization of the ap- 
peal forces. 
during the year 1938 is still in process of 
bearing results, and a final report of it 
will come properly from the Board of 
American Missions. 

Mr. Walker’s familiarity with the work 
of the Board of Publication began when 
its business activities were reviewed by 
him in the annual audits. He was in the 
Muhlenberg Buiiding and was closely as- 
sociated unofficially with the late business 
manager, Dr. Grant Hultberg. 


Dr. Hultberg’s death, while not unfore- 
seen, nevertheless constituted an obligation 
on the part of the Board of Publication to 
give the utmost measure of care to the 
choice of his successor. The nomination 
of Mr. Walker to the Board was presented 
at a special meeting June 20 of the present 
year. The favorable response of Mr. 
Walker to its call was received by the 


The work that was begun — 
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Board at its regular meeting July 25. He 
expects to assume the duties of the office 
as soon as arrangements can be made with 


THE MUHLENBERG BUILDING 


the Board of American Missions, to whom 
his resignation has been submitted. 

Mr. Walker’s home is in West Collings- 
wood, New Jersey. His family consists of 
Mrs. Walker and two sons, H. Torrey, Jr., 
aged eighteen, and Kenneth, aged sixteen. 


IT WAS DONE 


Executive Secretary Kinports Appraises Luther League Convention 


Some persons said, “It can’t be done”; 
others said, “It’s too far for young people 
to travel”; still others said, “The attend- 
ance will be small”; but the Southern Cali- 
fornia Convention Committee and the 
youth of the Luther League said, “We're 
going to have a fine convention and a good 
attendance,” and they did. 

Joyously singing—listening to challenges 
which “really and truly” were challenges 
—receiving inspirations which would have 
inspired us even in spite of ourselves— 
making new-found friends—laughing— 
worshiping—praying. The “time of our 
young lives’—and a bit of honest—mean- 
ingful—Christian growth. This is what the 
twenty-second biennial convention of the 
Luther League of America meant to us. 
Seven hundred three officially paid regis- 
trations, which was ningty more than at 
the convention in 1937, representative of 
the whole United Lutheran Church in 
America. The grand total on the attend- 
ance rolls for all sessions was 7,652. At 
all sessions in the Municipal Auditorium 
a crowd of lively but serious-minded young 
people—all athrill with one hope—all see- 
ing one vision—all facing the world with 
one “Christ in Times of Crisis.” 

When someone asks about the conven- 
tion we feel ourselves powerless to de- 


scribe in sufficiently glowing terms the in- 
spiration, the forward-looking actions and 
the determination on the part of youth to 
strengthen the Church in face of all the 
opposing forces of the world. Those who 
were present expressed the opinion that 
the. convention was one of the most. suc- 
cessful gatherings with young people. 

The youth of our Church have expressed 
through this convention that they want, 
not retrenchment, but advancement—not 
holding back and resting content with what 
we have accomplished, but pressing on to 
new achievements for the Lord. They have 
also expressed their opinion that they want 
more laborers in the vineyard—they want 
the Gospel preached unto the lost and the 
perishing, and they are willing to back 
these convictions with their gifts. 

It is the earnest prayer that a continued, 
diligent co-operation on the part of pas- 
tors and lay leaders devote more time 
to the youth within their respective con- 
gregations. May we all recognize our re- 
sponsibilities for youth among whom labor 
is so necessary and worth while. 


Every parish with a future dare not fail. 


its youth with Luther League atmosphere 
that will give life guidance so practically 
offered in its three-fold program of Edu- 
cation, Missions and Life Service. 
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THE CHIMES OF ST. CHRISTOPHER 


By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


THE CLANG of the bell swinging in the belfry jarred 
curiously on Penelope’s nerves and she was conscious of 
the sway of the walls of the church with every peal. How 
many times had the bell rung from the steeple of St. Chris- 
topher? she wondered vaguely. Three times every Sabbath, 
beside the weeknight services, and in the autumn the 
church would celebrate its one hundredth anniversary. 

“It sounds so homely after the chimes,” sighed Penelope, 
arranging the music on the console of the organ she played. 
“If only those were chimes pealing out, I know I would be 
inspired to play the organ. And why shouldn’t St. Chris- 


- topher have chimes—memorial chimes for the Stars, the 


a 


Abbotts and the Dingleys, who were the founders of the 
church—” 

Penelope’s eyes shone with animation. That was an idea! 
The people of St. Christopher had been talking of the way 
in which they could celebrate the centenary. What could 
be more suitable than to install a set of bells that would 
chime out their hymn messages? 

“T’m going to be daring—I’m going to suggest chimes and 
work for them,” declared Penelope under her breath. 

The determination which marked Penelope’s resolve to 
start an agitation to provide St. Christopher’s with a set of 
chimes, was very like to that which had impelled her an- 
cestor, Jonathan Star, to organize a congregation and dig 
the foundation for the church building one hundred years 
ago. 

“A chip off the old block,” laughea Robert Abbott, turned 
eighty, who had heard tales of Jonathan Star’s enthusiasm. 

Memorial chimes—the idea had appeal, Penelope could 
see that as she made the suggestion to adults and young 
people. Even though members were not musical, they liked 
the thought of chimes ringing out Sundays from the steeple 
of St. Christopher’s Church. 

As Penelope played the hymns for the congregation to 
sing and the anthems for the choir, in imagination she was 
listening to the chimes. 

“Tt will be the only church within fifty miles with chimes,” 
offered Penelope. “And it should bring people from all over 
the countryside to the services. Oh, I can hardly wait to 
hear them ringing out.” 

Only a few weeks in which to organize and gather in the 
contributions for the memorial. Scarcely had the sugges- 
tion been made and committees and sub-committees were 
meeting; canvassers scouring the parish and contacts made 
with a firm of bell makers. There was need for haste for it 
had become the ambition of St. Christopher’s people to have 
the chimes played at the anniversary service. Penelope had 
in mind a famous bell ringer, who might be invited to play 
for the dedication ceremony. 

Jed Seaton, who had rung the church bell for a quarter 
of a century, was not so enthusiastic. To Jed there was 
music in the noisy clang of the bell and his shrunken body 
and stooped shoulders swung in rhythm with the swaying bell 
rope. Jed was the third generation of bell ringers at St. 
Christopher’s and he could see no reason for installing 
chimes. 

“That there bell’s good for another fifty years,” Jed an- 
nounced with conviction and Penelope realized the futility 
of trying to win the sexton to enthusiasm for the chimes. 

But the spirits of the committee were not dampened by 
Jed Seaton’s opposition. With Penelope Star in the lead, 
they forged ahead. Letters were written to men and women 
living in far distant lands—men and women who had once 
upon a time worshiped in St. Christopher’s or had attended 


the Sunday school. Contributions poured in for the chimes 
which would serve as a memorial for the founders of the 
congregation. 

So gratifying was the response that a committee of six 
was chosen to make a trip to the city to interview an agent 
of bell makers. Penelope, mentally calculating the gifts 
which had been received, sensed the quickened beating of 
her heart. 

Ten thousand dollars! Surely they would be able to 
secure a set of chimes that would be the wonder of the 
countryside. While they were in the city she would have a 
chat with the student who had been learning to play the 
bells of St. John’s and see whether he would consent to 
come to Heatherton Sundays to play the chimes of St. 
Christopher’s. 

Oftentimes a gift for the memorial fund brought a lump 
to Penelope’s throat. There was the lovely, old Paisley 
shawl which had come down to Aunt Susan Goldie as a 
treasured heirloom and which she sold to contribute to- 
ward the chimes. There was Dr. Humphries’ talented wife 
who gave singing lessons for three months in order to make 
a substantial gift, and Peter Prosser parted with his much- 
prized collection of shells gathered from the shores in all 
parts of the world. 

“The chimes will be most precious because of these sac- 
rifices,” muttered Penelope huskily, but she told no one of 
her decision to cancel her trip to Bermuda next winter and 
to spend a less exciting holiday at Cousin Joan’s in the city. 

It was at the height of excitement and expectation that 
the minister fell ill and supplies came to fill the pulpit. 
Penelope, so concerned with the advent of the chimes for 
St. Christopher’s, had found it difficult during recent Sun- 
day services to keep her mind focused on the sermon. 
Oftentimes she had had to pinch herself to steady her atten- 
tion and to try and forget the fund and the thousand-and- 
one details which throughout the week occupied her. 

Paul Corsan was a returned missionary and he had a 
story to tell which compelled the interest of even Penelope 
Star. It was a gripping story of Africa; of boys and girls 
and men and women clamoring for education; of women 
being lifted out of servitude into a realm of happiness; of 
their response to music and their eagerness to hear the 
Gospel message. 

Paul Corsan was a born teacher and he told of the school 
he had established for the natives of Africa and how it had 
been necessary to hold classes in rotation that all who 
came to the mud schoolhouse to learn might be accom- 
modated. 

The speaker paused and Penelope wondered if he had 
finished. She could have listened many minutes longer. 
She could readily imagine him addressing his classes. No 
wonder the natives were eager to learn with a teacher like 
that. 

“But all that I have told you belongs to the past.” Paul 
Corsan was speaking again. “It has been necessary to close 
the schools and disband the instructors—the mission board 
has found it impossible to finance the work—we received 
word before I left Africa that they were compelled to re- 
trench—our school could be cut out better than the medical 
hospital. When I said good-by, I knew there was little 
chance of ever returning to my pupils—” 

Another pause and the ticking of the clock on the church 
wall sounded like the beating of hammers in the silence of 
the auditorium. 

“How would you people feel if tomorrow the municipality 
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closed your schools because there were not sufficient funds 
to keep them open? Would you sit back and do nothing? 
Would you permit such a calamity without making some 
struggle to raise the money to keep them open? Wouldn’t 
you be likely to make some sacrifice to keep open those 
schools—and yet how much more important was the school 
in Africa because it was there and only there that the people 
of that district heard the Gospel. Would you with your 
church as well as your schools going remain silent and 
watch the mission board retrench and the mission’s school 
close?” 

Paul Corsan ended abruptly and dropping down in the 
pulpit chair, covered his face with his hands. Penelope 
believed he was praying although no sound came from his 
lips. Reverently the heads of the people in the congrega- 
tion bowed. Deeply had they been stirred to their inner- 
most soul. 

Penelope fumbled with the music as she slipped into her 
place at the console of the organ. Should she play over the 
opening bars of the closing hymn without waiting for its 
announcement? 

Then suddenly a woman’s quavering voice broke the 
silence. Penelope caught a glimpse of Aunt Susan Goldie’s 
gaunt figure standing erect in her pew—the third from the 
front. 

“Friends, I allow we’ve got to do something to keep that 
mission school in Africa open—it’s up to us to see that Mr. 
Corsan goes back to teach the natives and to preach to 
’?em—t’ain’t as if we had lots of money—we’re simple living 
folk and I’ve been turning over in my mind what I could 
spare—” 

Aunt Susan stopped to clear her throat of its hoarseness 
then went on: “There’s a nest egg I’d put away so as I 
could be buried in the old Fiskin family plot back in Maple. 
I’d always a hankering to be buried beside my pioneer 
ancestors, but I guess maybe I’d sleep as peaceful like right 
here in the Heatherton Cemetery as I would in Maple and 
the two hundred dollars that would carry me to the Fiskin 
plot could be better used helping to keep open that mission 
school—” 

Aunt Susan Goldie was sobbing and she sat down sud- 
denly in her pew. Paul Corsan was standing now, his hands 
gripping the sides of the pulpit. Tears were coursing down 
his cheeks. 

“God is answering my prayers—this magnanimous gift is 
the beginning—it will need thousands of dollars to maintain 
the work in Africa, but I believe the people through their 
sacrifice will make provision for the needs of the mission 
field. Shall we sing ‘Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow’?” 

When Penelope had finished the postlude melody and had 
closed the organ, she joined the congregation milling around 
the preacher. So many had tarried after the service to talk 
with the missionary. Affectionately his hand rested on the 
arm of Aunt Susan Goldie. 

“I wish it was possible for the church to make a big 
donation to the mission school,” suggested Robert Abbott. 
“But with the centenary being celebrated and raising money 
for the memorial chimes we’ve got about all we can handle 
financially just now—” 

“The chimes!” 

Penelope started and stared up toward the belfry where 
the rope dangled down through the opening. Were the 
chimes absolutely necessary? Could the church get along 
without them? The old bell had clanged its summons to 
church for a century of Sundays and Jed Seaton, the sexton, 
had declared it was good for another fifty years anyway. 

“But it would be a terrible disappointment to the people 
to give up the chimes—it would be so disappointing never 
to hear hymns chiming from the steeple of St. Christopher’s,” 
Penelope told herself. 
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“Perhaps the African people are saying, ‘It is so disap- 
pointing never to have the doors of the school open—never 
to hear the teacher tell the Gospel story—never to have a 
chance to learn to read and write and to master music,’ ” 
thought Penelope. “The money that is supposed to pay for 
the chimes would keep open the mission school. But I—I 
would never dare even to suggest—” 

“You were thinking of something—you had something in 
mind, Miss Star,” suggested Paul Corsan, following her 
glance focused on the gallery leading to the belfry. 

‘I was thinking—thinking of the—the chimes,” began 
Penelope hesitatingly, her cheeks crimson with embarrass- 
ment. “It is something that is not absolutely necessary to 
the church—we still have the bell—Jed Seaton says it is 
good for another half century—” 

“And ten thousand dollars would mean that the mission 
school could operate for some years,” spoke up Robert 
Abbott. 

“Ten thousand dollars!” gasped the startled missionary. 

“There could be no more wonderful memorial to the 
founders of St. Christopher’s than to continue a mission 
work in Africa,” murmured Aunt Susan Goldie. 

“Shall we call a meeting of the congregation to discuss 
the matter?” questioned Penelope, and the missionary- 
preacher mounted the platform to call the congregation to 
order. 

* * * * 

Anniversary Sunday the bell that had called the people 
to worship for a century clanged out its summons. Pene- 
lope Star, standing beside the organ, listened intently. There 
was no jarring note in the ringing of the bell today. 

“No chimes could ring out sweeter music,” she whispered. 
“The old bell is telling the story of sacrifice and a little mis- 
sion school in Africa opening its doors.again and welcoming 
back the beloved teacher-preacher—Aunt Susan Goldie was 
right when she said it alf goes to show that if you want a 
thing bad enough you’ll work your fingers to the bone and 
sacrifice to get it instead of retrenching. We wanted those 
chimes so badly we sacrificed till we got them and then we 
got such an urge to help out that mission school that we 
just had to sacrifice the chimes,” Penelope reflected thought- 
fully. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 


By Ted Hart 


*Tis the world of our reaping what here we sow, 
Awaits us as travelers, as onward we go. 

*Tis the goal of our making, of sunshine or woe, 

That lures saint and sinner, o’er the Reaper’s foul blow. 


On the morn of our waking from slumbering dust, 
Long freed from all sin, from the world’s evil lust, 
The gates of yon glory shall welcome the just— 
The homeland be ours, ’cause of faith’s simple trust. 


Shorn then, or affluent—be that as it may; 
Pleasure and treasure—they last but a day. 
Life that’s eternal—that fades not away, 
God gives us in Christ, yea, for it we pray. 


Thus praying and toiling ‘neath life’s fading green, 
God’s welcome awaits us—quite fulsome, serene. 
Some storm-clouds of time may oft intervene, 

But heaven’s final glory no eye hath yet seen. 


In Dives or Lazarus we read our counterpart— 
Our living and doing in life’s busy mart. 

’Tis lessons like these that oft startle, and start 
Thoughts of awak’ning—prods, probes of the heart. 


‘ 
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THE SACRED LANGUAGES 


Some Inferences and Quotations from an Article About the Bible by Dr. E. F. Krauss, 
Professor of Theology in Our Chicago Seminary 


Dr. Ecmer F. Krauss, with whom hundreds of young men 
preparing for the Lutheran ministry have studied their 
Bibles, does not believe there is only one language by which 
“God’s Word” can reach the people. He would not even 
insist that every clergyman must be a master of Hebrew 
in order to interpret the Old Testament and of Greek to 
preach the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. In a paper read 
recently at the annual Conference of United Lutheran Sem- 
inary Professors he wrote: 


“It is cheerfully admitted that men have been eminently suc- 
cessful in the ministry who would confront a page of the Hebrew 
or Greek text with about the same reaction an ox would expe- 
rience in standing before a new barn door. It has been my priv- 
ilege to know personally a number of men of this class and I am 
happy to testify that every one with whom I have entered into 
conversation on this point was ready to express his regret that 
his course of training did not include the Sacred languages. 

“On the other hand it must be sadly admitted that I have had 
men in my classes who were brilliant in their appreciation and 
understanding of New Testament Greek who made a signal 
failure in their ministry. These examples do not prove that a 
knowledge of the Sacred languages is not necessary for the 
highest efficiency in the ministry, but they must be considered 
in view of general qualifications touching personality and special 
gifts necessary for success in the Sacred Office. Not all brilliant 
men are called of God into His Holy Ministry and, unfortunately, 
there are men who have drifted into the Holy Office who would 
have been far happier and more useful in some other profes- 
sion. The best is none too good for those who are called, and 
even those of this class may be successful in spite of the lack of 
attainments which would have contributed to make their Sacred 
service more efficient. Where the necessary gifts and consecrated 
personality are absent, no amount of technical training will make 
for true success in this exalted service.” 


An Interesting Choice of Words 


Dr. Krauss excites the average reader’s interest when he 
expresses his views relative to the authorship, reliability 
and uniqueness of the contents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. He uses the much-discussed term, “inspiration,” but 
his approach to its application gives a primary distinction to 
those whose writings are the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. He writes: 


“As the sacred writings were originally given to inspired men, 
we believe that the inspiration was verbal, although we like the 
term ‘plenary’ better. These inspired men were not puppets or 
Charley McCarthys, but they wrote in their usual style under 


‘the guidance of the Holy Spirit. What an excuse men would 


have for their neglect of the reading of the Bible if the whole 
Bible were written in the same style as a work in geometry! 
There is no question that God might have exercised such a 
minute providence over the transmission and the copying of 
these manuscripts that not a single change would have entered 
into any of them.” 


Versions 


That word “plenary” which Dr. Krauss prefers to “verbal” 
means “fully,” “as a whole.” It connects with the “integrity” 
of the inspired Word; i.e., adequacy and entirety. 

In the paragraphs that follow the one above quoted, Dr. 
Krauss discusses the translations of our Bible. Readers of 
THE LUTHERAN will remember from their Sunday school days 
that the first widely known version of the Old Testament 
was one which originated among Jews living in Egypt. It 
is in the Greek language, and tradition fancifully ascribes 
it to the labors of seventy or seventy-two devout Hebrew 
scholars resident in or near the old city founded by Alex- 


ander the Great and named for him Alexandria. The ver- 
sion’s distinctive title is “The Septuagint.” It belongs to the 
century before our Lord’s birth and of course has none of 
the New Testament. 

When the disciples, following Pentecost, went forth to 
proclaim the Gospel of Christ, they had the Old Testament 
in manuscript and on the rolls in the Jewish synagogues, 
but the revelations of Christ were not yet committed to 
writing. The New Testament’s latter portions are letters 
written by Paul, Peter, John, James and Jude and perhaps 
Barnabas. The Evangelists wrote the Gospels, that of Mark 
coming earliest and that of John last. Excepting Matthew, 
who may have composed his narrative first in the Jewisk 
dialect of his day (Aramaic), the original writings of the 
New Testament are in Greek. 

But prompt service was given the Gentile groups to whom 
the gospel was taken: the Bible was translated into Syriac, 
tion, the Latin Bible shared attention with Greek poetry, 
Latin versions were superseded by later, more scholarly 
renditions of Hebrew and Greek until Jerome settled in a 
monastery at Bethlehem and devoted the latter part of his 
life to a Latin translation called “The Vulgate.” It is still 
the basic text among Roman Catholics. 


King James and Luther’s Versions 


Prior to the Reformation, when the church’s scholars de- 
voted themselves to restoring classical literature to circula- 
tion, the Latin Bible shared attention with Greek poetry, 
philosophies, and histories. The great scholar, Erasmus, 
chose to correct and publish a more accurate Greek New 
Testament. To this Dr. Krauss refers when he comments 
upon the St. James’ and Luther’s versions of the Bible. We 
quote him at some length on this subject of versions: 


“Our authorized version, like Luther’s translation of the New 
Testament, rests upon manuscripts belonging to the second Syrian 
Revision and Erasmus prepared his Greek New Testament on 
the basis of few manuscripts of the tenth and twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Both our Authorized Version and Luther’s 
New Testament are based on Erasmus’ Greek New Testament 
and it is worth noting that with the aid of these two versions 
the church passed triumphantly through some of the most im- 
portant periods of her history, the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century and the revival of interest in missions about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

“Every word of God is precious and should be valued as a pearl 
of great price. The minister of God by virtue of his office should 
avail himself of every opportunity to make himself acquainted 
with the whole counsel of God. His studies should include not 
only a mastery of the Sacred languages but also a conscientious 
study of the results of the labors of men who have consecrated 
their lives to the study of Textual Criticism so that he may have 
a due appreciation of those men who by their labors have restored 
the original text of the New Testament almost word for word 
as found in the original manuscripts. 

“Just as no two persons are alike in every respect, so every 
language differs in many particulars from another. There are 
words in every language whose full bearing and contents cannot 
be rendered by a corresponding word in another language... . 
It is not here recommended that the minister quote Greek and 
Hebrew extensively in his sermons, but that the full meaning 
of the text be made clear with all its implications. . . . An or- 
dained minister of the Gospel should not rest all of his dependence 
upon versions but should be equipped with a knowledge of the 
Biblical languages so that he may form an independent judgment 
of the inspired text. If he neglects this he may be sadly led 
astray.” 

(Continued on page 13) 


THE DOCTRINE? 


“The Lutheran” Presents George 
L. Rinkliff, Treasurer of the 
Synod of Ohio, Who Has 

Thoughts About Money 


(Concluded from last week) 


Tue pastor who rode to synod 
» three generations ago, with the fully 
paid apportionment of his congrega- 
tion making one side of his long 
black coat sag a little, had convic- 
tions about money. Right there he 
had a distinct advantage over many individuals today—who 
instead of convictions about money have only impulses con- 
cerning it—the impulse to get and the impulse to spend. 

He had his convictions about money, and as his horse 
jogged along, the pastor saw all about him confirmation of 
his convictions. Money, he could see, could be a very good 
thing. Whoever invested it wisely, and augmented his in- 
vestment with industry and careful husbandry, found money 
a good thing. He was not blind to the squanderers—they 
who were willing enough to invest money if by chance they 
had it, but who indolently expected money to possess a 
magical strategy and to flow back to them again with a 
captive train of other money. It was the squanderer who 
despised money—who would not yoke himself alongside his 
money, to plough out of the earth greater comfort in human 
living, and greater security against want. 

But the pastor did not despise money—neither did he 
countenance coveting it. He—old-fashionedly enough—had 
read treatises upon the subject of money, or at least he had 
intellectual contacts with people who had done so. Perhaps 
he could have recited verbatim, or at any rate recounted 
accurately the meaning of Adam Smith’s thesis concerning 
the origin and use of money. He knew that if a man had an 
ox he did not need, and lacked salt, it would be foolish to 
take the ox to the salt merchant and try to bargain ad- 
vantageously for half a live ox’s worth in salt. Instead, the 
man exchanged the ox for metal, and some of the metal for 
the salt. 

Money to that pastor was metal—metal with a stamp 
upon it, and the stamp meant that some highly respected 
authority thereby guaranteed the piece of metal to be of a 
certain fineness of purity and of not less than a certain 
weight. He did not share a present-day superstition about 
money—to the effect that when one speaks of money, one 
should remain silent on the subject of religion, and silent 
about money in speaking of religion. 


MR. GEORGE L. 
RINKLIFF 


The Lord Talked About Money 


He would have looked straight in the eye whoever sug- 
gested such a thing to him, inquiring, “The Lord talked 
about money, didn’t He?” And then he might have added 
the quotation, “A servant is not above his Master.” 

He knew that money could be a blessing—and when it 
was sometimes something other than that, he applied his 
practical common sense to the situation. Intelligence is a 
blessing, too, he might have remarked—but intelligence also 
was used by a highwayman in trapping hapless travelers. 
Would anybody advocate reducing mankind to idiocy to 
stop highway robbery? 

He rode revered and respected, even by people who never 
went to church. Such people knew one thing about a min- 
ister when they saw him, and respected him for it. He was 
a champion of human liberty in a day when men were 
warmly jealous of their rights as freemen—ready to take 
up arms, and to be rent with bullets and gored with bayonets 
over even an imaginary challenge of those rights. The sense 
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of human liberty was still as pristine as that in the mind 
of the common man. : 

And because he believed in human liberty, the pastor did 
not gulp and stammer when he spoke of money. A man 
might win civil liberty with a musket, and still have shackles 
upon him. The want of good things could shackle any per- 
son—the want of food, clothing, shelter and education, the 
lack of tools, utensils and equipment, the scarcity of raw 
materials, and distance, ill health, and many other handi- 
caps. All those were barriers, and the day was at hand to 
overwhelm them. And the one engine that often over- 
whelmed any or all of them was money. 

That was just as true inside the church as outside of it. 
Those barriers reared, opposing the church, just as they 
blocked the way of individuals. Money could not save souls, 
but money could overcome barriers in the way of the church 
with the message by which souls could be saved. Money 
could bridge distances, free hands from the necessity of 
labor for self-support and thus make them available for 
service to others, it could finance the education of ministers, 
it could transport missionaries, and it could pulp the head 
of the wolf that howled at the door of the infirm and the 
widow and the orphan. 


One Kind of Pride 


It was a day of rugged individualism—and no man can 
long be distinguished for ruggedness who will not face 
responsibility. And consequently, the average man was 
inclined to resent the idea that he was not of sufficient im- 
portance to share in the responsibility for the well being of 
the whole of mankind. He could help elect: presidents, 
couldn’t he? You could either admit his importance, or you 
could offend him. You could also tell him about the appor- 
tionment, and then insult him by intimating that of course, 
nobody expected either him or his congregation to have a 
fair share in such a worthy enterprise. A certain kind of 
tolerance has made considerable headway since then. 

The pastor who rode to synod in those days rode in 
eminence, even though he bore the outward appearance of 
a humble man. He was an authority upon the Christian use 
of money. He gave the best of his abilities toward raising 
the apportionment because the apportionment put money to 
Christian uses. It thrust aside barriers as they stood, pre- 
sumptuously commanding the Word and sacraments not to 
occupy more. 

He has his successor, riding to synod in an automobile 
these days, whose congregation either pays its apportion- 
ment in full each year, or is making steady and substantial 
progress in that direction. Both would agree, if they could 
talk across the years that separate their respective days, 
that raising the apportionment is a matter of putting money 
to Christian uses. 

Some of those pastors of the present could tell of the 
benevolences of their congregations—larger in amount each 
year than the total annual receipts of the average synod of 
three generations ago. 

They could tell also of members of their congregations— 
more familiar with a wide field of service in the cause of 
Christ than the pastor of the earlier day could have been. 
They could cite abundant proof that the foundations laid 
by the early champions of the apportionment have been 
built upon—and that the later building is worthy of the 
foundation. 

And among those pastors of the present would be funda a 
fundamental unanimity. Undoubtedly they would:all agree 
that money, put to Christian uses, overwhelms barriers; and 
that as the barriers are removed, the Word and sacraments 
advance triumphantly into new areas of human living. Be- 
cause they believe so firmly in the efficacy of the Word and 
sacraments, they are so persistent in their (oo to 
assist in removing the barriers. ; 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Mystery of Silence That has fallen upon Italy’s former 
vociferous demands for the cession of Tunisia by France 
has been accidentally revealed. The reason appears in the 
report of Nazi military experts who, at Hitler’s insistence, 
accompanied Italy’s Marshal Badoglio, the alleged conqueror 
of Ethiopia, to inspect the preparations in Libya for an 
Italian “lightning stroke” against Tunisia. “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend,” but they are no more pleasant to bear 
for that. Hitler’s experts discovered that Italian enthu- 
siasm could never make up for scanty food and munitions 
supplies, inadequate road connections, troops insufficient in 
number, training or discipline (far from the 250,000 needed 
for the attempt), fortifications extremely vulnerable and 
native troops whose fragile loyalty would not stand the 
strain of the slightest reverse to Italian arms. So they told 
Mussolini bluntly. Indeed the experts pointed out that the 
Italian fortifications would “prove an easy conquest” for 
the superior troops and equipment of the French. Perhaps 
that is the real reason for the present hectic activities at 
the harbor of Trieste. In the meantime, it is a relief to 
know that the perfidious “propaganda of the detestable 
democracies” cannot be charged with circulating this lie 
about Italy’s Libyan preparations. 


The Radio Broadcasters Have Recently been making 
the news instead of giving it. Their convention in Atlantic 
City issued a code (June 20), the assumed expression of 
95 per cent of the commercial radio stations, which has 
taken a fortnight to stir up an argument. The lofty standard 
set up seemed to have received universal approval. Its 
“vardstick of good taste” banned irreverent reference to 
God, the casual or irreverent dramatization of religious rites 
and sacraments, the use of obscene, profane or vulgar lan- 
guage, expressions conveying a double meaning, the 
ridiculing of racial or religious characteristics, or of physical 
imperfections. Advertisements are to be banned which 
present products handled in violation of the law or good 
taste; liquor; fortune-telling; mind-, palm-, or character- 
reading, numerology, astrology and their ilk; fraudulent 
matter barred from the mails; matrimonial agencies; schools 
that promise employment to students of their courses; firms 
offering financial returns for “home work”; race-track in- 
formation for betting; all speculative finance and real estate 
promotion; dangerous drugs; horror scenes in children’s 
programs. One objection has been rising. The authority 
reserved by the stations and systems in the handling of 
political issues seems to approach too near censorship, and 
to be too capable of interested coercion. It would be a pity 
to have the manifest good features of the code destroyed by 
what might easily become tyranny. No one should know 
that better than the radio systems themselves, because they 
are still fearful of the bureaucratic pressure that could be 
exercised on them by means of the six-month limit on 
licenses to operate. 


Tasmania is on a Hunt for her “tigers.” They have some- 
times been considered, undeservedly, as the last word in 
ferocity. Yet the only reason for calling them tigers is the 
marking of their bodies with dark, vertical stripes. They 
have been slightly more accurately described as wolves, 
because of the shape of their heads and mouths; but the 
likeness runs no farther than the neck. In their bodily 
structure they favor the kangaroo to the extent of being 
marsupial—that is, they have an abdominal pouch in which 
they carry their young. Yet even there they differ, because 
they carry the pouch opening backward. In spite of the 
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danger of introducing further confusion of mind, it must 
be confessed that this terrible tiger-wolf-marsupial has 
not been able to stand up against the challenge of Tasmania’s 
rather restricted civilization. In fact, the hunt is not to 
destroy, but to protect, these scrambled beasts in the remote 
retreats in which they have hidden, in order to prevent their 
extinction. If the government is in time, and their numbers 
increase sufficiently, there is a promise given that our zoos 
will favor us with specimens of these illogical animals. 

England, Her Economists Say, is “on the verge of a great 
business revival.” Rearmament is being given the credit 
for this “happy” improvement. There is an apparent re- 
joicing over the probable replacement of “unemployment 
and the dole” with a “worker shortage,” not only by reason 
of the heavy industries developed for military supplies, but 
also by the consequent increase in distant trade fields, and 
the quickening of textiles in the production of cloth for the 
rapidly expanding army and the various branches of re- 
serves, territorials and women’s auxiliary corps. If England 
sees no further than this, then the short-sightedness of 
which she has increasingly been accused during the last 
few years, is finally proved. This revival is born of non- 
productive industry, which builds a fictitious prosperity 
only to make the reaction more deadly. This is to expect 
success to blossom from the very thing that England an- 
ticipates will be the bitter fruit of economic collapse for 
Germany from her herculean efforts at armament. Munitions 
are no use unless they are destroyed. By their blasting they 
annihilate property and population. A new crop of shat- 
tered bodies and minds, a worse condition of spiritual and 
moral decay, a new low of human exhaustion and prostrate 
civilization follows. More people will need to be cared for 
with fewer to do it at greater cost—and the bills for this 
fictitious posperity will still need to be paid. Without having 
plunged as yet into war Germany is only farther along 
this road, because she started sooner. This is indicated by 
the recent (July 4) economic review issued by the Reich- 
Kredit-Gesellschaft of Berlin, not only by what it says but 
even more by what it avoids. England will find no other 
road for herself to travel. 


A Belated, but Decidedly Interesting, report of the 
Ukrainian (Russian) Lutherans appears inthe July issue of 
the Missionary Review of the World. With an enthusiasm 
which countenances the startling statement that “Septem- 
ber 25, 1938, was the nine hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Ukrainian Lutheran Church,” a vivid 
picture is drawn of the joyful confidence with which these 
Lutherans celebrated the Harvest and Reformation Fes- 
tivals. A quotation from a letter written by Theodore 
Jarezuk, pastor at Stanislau, concludes the account: “It has 
long been the custom of Lutheran Ukrainians to worship 
on Epiphany at the bank of a river, in commemoration of 
the preaching of John the Baptist at the River Jordan. A 
few months ago such a service was held on the banks of the 
Dniester. The crowd was constantly augmented the nearer 
it came to the river. From all neighboring villages came 
the followers of the Gospel and the curious. At the place 
where the service was to be held thousands of persons had 
already gathered, listening with the greatest interest to 
every word of the service. Among those present were some 
who had come to disturb the service. From the other side 
of the river a group of agitators came across in a boat. As 
they were crossing, one of their number cried out: ‘Either 
I will throw the Lutheran pastors into the water, or will 
drown myself.” But when the service began they listened, 
and the longer they listened the more attentive they be- 
came. Soon the anger faded; they took off their caps and 
began to nod approvingly. At the close of the service the 
young man who avowed that he would throw us into the 
water joined our brethren and made known his sympathy.” 
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“OUR SEARCH FOR SECURITY” 


Pastor W. Robert Miller, Ringtown, Pa., Makes an Ancient Psalm Teach 
a Modern Lesson 


Psalm 27: 1b. “The Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid?” 


Ir 1s late evening in the farmhouse. An oil lamp sheds a 
yellow glow through the somber-shadowed bedroom. A 
mother and father, toil-worn and weary, hover anxiously 
beside a bed on which a little child is lying sick. In the 
foreground sits the old family doctor, his chin in his hand, 
a look of tired but watchful waiting on his kindly face, a 
question in his eyes. A question that seems to brood over 
the room and fill its corners with anxious wondering—what 
will the night bring forth? 

For the little one all has been done that can be done. It 
is the crisis. Will the path of the dark hours lead into the 


Valley of the Shadow—or by the slim, narrow trail which. 


finds the gentle slopes and then the safe summits of health 
and strength again? And so the three watchers wait and 
hope for morning to bring forth gladness—or despair. 

This is the well-known picture of “The Family Doctor.” 
A vivid portrayal of the old methods of medicine, blunder- 
ing bravely but so often vainly in the dark. Striving to 
arrest illness after its ravages had begun, trying to keep 
disease at arm’s length—too late. Then all that could be 
done was done, and watchful waiting in dark hours told the 
story to its latter end. 

The scene shifts now to a doctor’s office in 1939. It is a 
cheery, sunlit, antiseptic place. A bright-faced nurse is 
ushering a sturdy little fellow in the door. “This is Doctor 
Jones, Jimmie. He’ll take care of you.” 

‘Ffello, there, old fellow,” greets the keen-eyed young 
physician. “What can I do for you today? What? A vac- 
cination? It won’t take a minute!” 

Quickly he sponges a small area on the lad’s arm with 
an antiseptic. He lifts a shiny, needle-like affair, scratches 
the arm with its point, injects a tiny amount of fluid, and 
covers the mark with an isinglass guard. 

“There you are, sonny. You’re all fixed, and you'll be 
perfectly safe from that smallpox we’ve been hearing about 
lately.” 

The little fellow, fascinated by the strange instrument 
and the deft movements of the doctor, has never thought of 
fear. It’s all over—so simple and easy—yet now he is safe 
from the dangers of the contagious disease. And how has 
this been effected? 

The vaccine injected into his blood stream builds up 
within it an army of white corpuscles to combat the first 
disease germ that enters. These corpuscles multiply until 
they are more than sufficient to cope with all invaders. 
Built up within his body by his own bodily processes, his 
protection is formed from within, a sure defense, an inner 
strength able to meet the attack of disease with impunity. 
He is secure from the plague because his is an inner 
strength which is a part of him. 

This is the picture of medicine and health in the light of 
modern science. A picture that reveals to us that science 
has come to know that strength within is the sure defense, 
while mere outer wards of quarantine and the like are often 
futile. Inner strength to meet outward strain: that is our 
wisdom of today. 


Not so Good 


We have made such thrilling progress in providing se- 
curity for our bodies; it seems strange that we have failed 
to realize more fully the source of real security for our 
souls. Still we try to raise outer lines of defense against 


the sorrow and trouble instead of securing an inner strength 
to make us safe from them. Our far-flung navies sweep the 
seas a thousand miles from our shores to keep our home- 
land safe. The gleaming wings of our air fleets shadow the 
sun to make a barrier against attack. And we, the people 
of this nation make far-flung barriers of defense for our 
minds and souls. 

We put our trust in position, in bank statement, our wide 
circle of friends, a business of stability to which we can 
turn for solace, contributions to charity to prevent the in- 
roads of troubled conscience on our self-content, a shallow 
devil-may-care attitude toward trouble, flippancy to com- 
bat sorrow, and reckless abandon to face despair. And how 
often these outer defenses have shattered at the impact of 
tragedy: how easily fame and fortune, friends and philos- 
ophy, are broken down and driven in when disaster leaps 
at our throats. We find ourselves not at all self-sufficient. 
We realize how shallow is the mere human comfort of a 
friend, however true, and how false many “friends” prove 
when we need them most. It didn’t take these shaking days 
to show how easily money and position disappear. Security 
on these outer bulwarks is all too vulnerable. 

Yet we are only learning, as men before us have discov- 
ered, that our trust was in antiquated defenses: That our 
bulwarks could not meet modern strain. That our preven- 
tions had too many back doors open to attack. That our 
enemies of fear and doubt, the leering shadows of lone- 
liness and selfishness, were already within us. That our 
conflicts were in the inner battleground of the soul and 
without inner strength we were losing the fight. 


The Real Support 


Sometimes we must learn our lesson from very ordinary 
things. In medicine we find that inner strength means real 
security. And real security for mind and soul must be an 
inner strength which enables us to meet any strain. It must 
be a power which is a part of us and yet beyond our own, 
if our lives are to be lived triumphantly in strength and 
peace and joy. “But what is this inner strength of which 
you speak?” you ask. And we turn for light to the text of 
this meditation. 

“The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom shall I be 
afraid?” When the living Presence of God is within us fear 
has no room to beat its wings. When Christ’s radiance 
glows in a heart there are no shadows where loneliness may 
lurk. When we have surrendered our wills to His will; 
when we have exchanged our plans for His; He comes into 
us, for we are then fit temples for His indwelling. Then 
His power and purity and strength are ours. This inner 
strength, coming from God, is the only genuine security in 
all of life. It gives us the power to live above annoyance, 
to meet triumphantly invading care and heartache. It en- 
ables us to live radiantly, joyously secure against weakness 
and degradation. “The waters are come into my soul” is 
no longer our cry, for we have the inner strength to keep 
the waters out. 

You can patch a hole in a ship with a steel plate, and it 
may hold securely, but our lives and personalities are not 
made of steel and wood. Like all living things into which 
God has breathed the eternal mystery of life itself, our 
healing and power must come from within. And _ this 
strength to meet all stress can come only from God. As the 
Psalmist says, “The God of Israel is He that giveth strength 
and power unto His people.” 
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This security of inner strength, like all the great things 
of life, such as love and beauty and truth, cannot be pur- 
chased. Like all these it comes from its originator, God: 
“every good and every perfect gift cometh from above, from 
the Father of Lights.” Far before we knew our need this 
power was ready to sustain and preserve us against the 
overwhelming battalions of evil we face. It will fill our 
forts with defenders if the key of faith unlocks the door of 
self-confidence to let Christ in. 

Sometimes we wonder why failure in life and _ spirit 
presses so irresistibly upon us. We escape the clutch of one 
disaster only to feel the fingers of another at our throats. 
The wasted ghost of sickness haunts our halls; the specter 
of unemployment leers over our shoulders at the office; the 
fog of perplexity clouds our staring eyes; the dragging mire 
of doubts sucks at our feet; one tidal wave of trouble and 
disappointment passes only to make way for another. And 
why are we so beset? 

Saint Paul tells us, “For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” This trouble which assaults mind and 
soul, even to the evil prompting of our own desires, is not 
mere human weakness; back of it all is an active, super- 
human power of evil “which walketh about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 


The Sure Defense 


Against this tremendous strength and fine cunning our 
puny outward wards, our antiquated defenses of trust in 
material safeguards are crushed and broken. It is man 
against superhuman evil: alone we cannot but fail, but with 
God’s power within us we are sure victors: our security is 
a strength within. 

And while we, so human, might relax our vigilance and 
power against unseen temptation and the undertow of pas- 
sion, God never does.. He is ever on guard over body, mind, 
and soul. “Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” 

Against His strength all attack is futile. We may be weak 
—but God never is. We may be discouraged and broken, 
but God never is. We may be bankrupt of power, but God’s 
reservoir of power is always filled to the brim. We may be 
“alone’—but “one man with God is an army!” 

In times of tears or terrors, when faith and strength seem 
to crumble, remember that God doesn’t, and that victory 
does not depend on your weakness but on God’s power! 
His strength is yours. “My flesh and my heart faileth, but 
God is the strength of my heart, and my portion forever.” 

With the words of the Great Apostle let me close: “Finally, 
my brethren, be strong in the Lord and in the power of His 
might.” With that veteran of a thousand battles of the 

spirit may we see the futility of the outer ward. “Far-flung, 
our navies melt away, on dune and headland sinks the fire. 
And all our pomp of yesterday is one with Nineveh and 
Tyre.” So sang Kipling, and our antiquated material armor 
perishes in the first assault of trouble. 

We need the modern defense—the inner strength to meet 
the outward strain. These days force decision—or destruc- 
tion. May we open our fortresses of soul to His indwelling 
strength. Then we can say with that mighty man of old, 
“The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom shall I be 
afraid.” 


WE RISE early and toil late to secure earthly wisdom, and 
to lay up earthly wealth. Why not, with St. Paul, try delving 
in the “fathomless wealth of God’s wisdom and knowledge’? 
That yields bigger returns than any fabulous gold or diamond 
mines of Alaska, South Africa or ancient India. TRY IT. 

—Ernest McCauley, Baltimore, Md. 
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HOUSES OF PRAYER OR DENS 
OF THIEVES 


By the Rev. Charles E. Dozer 


WHEN houses of prayer became dens of thieves 
Men still retained forms and fell on their knees; 
Beautiful liturgies were well approved, 
Rich in symbolism that could be loved; 
Gold vestments, washed hands and feet, perfect in form, 
Linen garments, facing the east, at morn, 
Fasting and tithing and keeping the days, 
Highest churchly standards the record says. 
Beneath these highly cultured forms, there lies 
Potential death, with these as its disguise. 
Things are not always what they seem to be— 
Looking into the heart, what does God see? 

_Most solemn Passover just two days ahead, 
His Son arrested and in chains is led 
Where the Sanhedrin secreted in fear 
Breathe His crucifixion, await Him here: 
Chief priests and elders with scribes and learned men 
Assembled in darkness plotting their vile sin. 
Punctiliously observing the letter, 
All the while boasting “We’re so much better.” 
The great high priest in secret collusion, 
Laying his plans in murderous confusion; 
Judas the disciple stumbled and fell, 
Became a distinguished servant of hell, 
When houses of prayer were made dens of thieves, 
And men became servants of forms and Hades! 


“God is a Spirit”... . “Contrition with Prayer”— 
“Tn spirit and in truth worship Me here!” 


Where penitent hearts are true to their name, 
God’s houses of prayer will ever remain! 


MY ALIBI 


By the Rev. G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, New Jersey 


I po not go to church, because I-am a man; 

I send my wife and children, and pay whate’er I can; 

I say to all, “The church is just the thing we need 

To keep my neighbor right in thought and word and deed.” 


The world would be a better place for everyone 

If all would heed its precepts, and righteous deeds were done; 
I would not fear my neighbor, for honest would he be; 

And joy would surely come to such as you and me. 


But as for me, you know I am too busy now 

To spend an hour in church, before the throne to bow; 
I work so hard and long the six days of the week, 

And Sunday is the only time I have to sleep. 


Sometimes I use the day in which to wash the car; 
And then, again, I like to roam the hills afar. 

The God of Nature then to me is very near— 

Of course, no hymns I sing, nor sermon do I hear. 


When skies are bright and clear, and days are very hot, 
I take my wife and children to find a pleasant spot; 
And on o’er hill and vale the car just speeds along— 
You surely will not say that that is very wrong. 


I like a good hot meal when Sunday comes around, 
For then my truest joy and happiness are found. 
My paper, too, I take and read the news, and rest, 
And sermons on the radio are always best. 


I'd: like to go to church, but everywhere I see 
There are too many hypocrites in church for me. 
Let others go to church to worship, sing, and pray, 
But I am very happy just to stay away. 
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OUT FRONT AMONG CONVENTIONS 


A Splendid Meeting of a Splendid Organization in a Splendid Place 
THE TWENTY-SECOND CONVENTION OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM J. DUCKER, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


For many of the delegates and visitors to the twenty- 
second biennial convention of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica a continent-wide trek was required to reach the con- 
vention city, Long Beach, Calif., in time for the opening 
session in the beautiful and comfortably appointed concert 
hall of the city’s splendid convention auditorium on the 
evening of Thursday, July 6. 

At this service the spokesmen for the hosts went into 
action. There were warm-hearted messages of welcome 
from the Rev. H. A. Anspach, D.D., president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod, who indulged in all the superlatives of a Cali- 
fornian with the ease of a native, though he himself hails 
from Phoenix, Ariz.; from the Rev. J. P. Beasom, Jr., of 
Glendale, Calif., the genial and always smiling advisor of 
the Southern California District; from Mr. George A. Hart, 
citizen and churchman, who represented the Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce; and from Mr. Robert Ray Inslee, 
Glendale, chairman of the Southern California General Con- 
vention Committee. Our beloved president, Mr. John George 
Kurzenknabe—who is now our ex-president—of Harrisburg, 
Pa., responded in his customary happy way on behalf of the 
convention. Thence the convention was off to a real start 
and it seemed to race along until at last on the evening of 
the tenth, when the last candle had been extinguished and 
the solemn hush of the installation service was broken by 
the exchange of farewells, we suddenly realized that the 
great convention to which we had been looking forward for 
so long and had been enjoying for so short a time had now 
become history. 


The Convention’s Theme 

A great theme, “Christ in Times of Crisis,” was worked 
out in all the addresses by the several speakers throughout 
those happy days. Dr. Charles S. Bream of Casper, Wyo., 
as the first speaker developed the theme in the keynote mes- 
sage. The Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., S.T.M., of Savannah, Ga., 
speaking on the second evening, presented the topic, “Christ 
in the Present Crises.” Saturday evening was Missionary 
Night with the Rev. Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of American Missions, bringing the 
youth of the church a warning message on the theme, “The 
Youth of the Church in the World of Today.” Preaching on 
the Gospel for the Day, Dr. C. P. Harry brought the con- 
vention on Sunday morning a direct and challenging mes- 
sage from the text, Luke 5: 5. 

The Mass Meeting of the convention, to which the entire 


family of Lutherans and the general public were warmly 
invited, was held Sunday afternoon in the great conven- 
tion hall with more than 2,500 persons present. The features 
of the afternoon were an organ recital by Gerhardt G. Dorn 
and a program of great choral music by the Lutheran Choral 
Union of Southern California, a group of 300 voices under 
the direction of the Rev. A. A. Snesrud, and a forceful ad- 
dress by the Rev. James J. Raun, Ph.D., of Minneapolis, on 
the theme, “Christ in Youth’s Crises.” 

The last of the general addresses was given by the Rev. 
Alfred J. Beil of Topeka, Kan., on the theme, “My Life for 
Christ,” at the convention’s final service of consecration 
and installation. 


Impressive Periods of Devotion 


The convention’s chaplain was the Rev. Harmon J. Mc- 
Guire of St. Joseph, Mo., whose devout spirit and devotional 
meditations set the tone of the atmosphere for each session. 
These seasons of prayer and meditation were programmed, 
“Quiet Moments,” each with one of the following themes, 
“Beholding His Glory,” “Abiding in His Presence,’ “Know- 
ing His Will,” “Loving Him with All My Heart.” In addition 
the chaplain led a ten-minute sing, a feature which proved 
very popular with the delegates, between the morning’s two 
discussion periods. 

The first of the two groups of daily Conference Sessions 
was devoted to the theme, “Present-day Problems.” Leaders 
and sub-topics considered were as follows: “Questions 
About God and Being a Christian,” by the Rev. William J. 
Ducker, Arlington, Va.; “Moral Problems,” by the Rev. 
Frederick H. Bloch of Oklahoma City, Okla.; “Social and 
Economic Situations,” by the Rev. J. W. Cobb, Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; “Marriage and Divorce,’ by the Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, Columbus, Ohio; “Life Work and Other Personal 
Problems,” by Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, Weehawken, N. J. 

“Teague Leadership Problems” were considered in the 
second group of Conference Sessions. “Administration and 
Promotion” was led by the Rev. P. M. Kinports, D.D., ex- 
ecutive secretary; “Better Educational Programs,” by Dr. 
C. P. Harry, educational secretary; “Missionary Advance 
in the Luther League,” by Miss J. Dorothy Borgstede, mis- 
sionary secretary; “Developing a Conscious Discipleship,” 
by the Rev. A. J. Beil, Life Service secretary; “Helps for 
Intermediate Leaders,” by Miss Mildred Gartelmann, mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 
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Those presiding at sessions 
included the Rev. Henry I. 
Kohler, Los Angeles; Mr. 
Alvin H. Schaediger; Mr. 
John George Kurzenknabe; 
the Rev. J. W. Cobb; the Rev. 
D. L. Dyreson, San Diego; 
Miss J. Dorothy Borgstede, 
White Plains, N. Y.; the Rev. 
H. Paul Romeis, San Ber- 
nardino; the Rev. C. P. Harry, 
D.D.; Mr. Howard L. Logan, 
Albany, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Daniel J. Snyder, D.D., Long 
Beach; the Rev. G: Herbert 
Hillerman, Gardena, Calif. 


Elections 

Because of the thoroughness 
with which the Nominating 
Committee, Dr. Paul C. 
White, New York City, chair- 
man, did its work, all elec- 
tions were completed with dispatch and unanimity. The well- 
known and well-liked first vice-president, Mr. Alvin H. 
Schaediger, was promptly elected president. Messrs. John H. 
Lauman of Kitchener, Ontario, Canada, and Robert Ray 
Inslee of Glendale, Calif., were chosen first and second vice- 
presidents respectively. Miss Gladys Broeker of Washington, 
D. C., was re-elected recording secretary. Mr. William H, 
Patrick, Jr., of Philadelphia, was made treasurer. 

Others elected to membership in the Executive Committee 
for a term of four years are: Miss Mildred Gartelmann, 
Savannah, Ga.; the Rev. A. J. Beil, Topeka, Kan.; the Rev. 
J. W. Cobb, Rocky Mount, N. C.; the Rev. William J. 
Ducker, Arlington, Va. The Rev. Leo R. Nielsen, LaGrande, 
Ore., was elected to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Robert 
Ray Inslee, whose term as a member-at-large on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee had not expired when he was elevated 
to the second vice-presidency. Other members-at-large 
whose terms did not expire at this convention include: the 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Howard L. 
Logan, Albany, N. Y.; and the Rev. Frederick H. Bloch, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Retirements 


Mr. Charles W. Fuhr, after twelve years of devoted serv- 
ice as treasurer of the Luther League of America, retired 
from active service. Mr. John George Kurzenknabe, after 
two terms in the presidency and other years of self-sac- 
rificing service to the organization, also retired. However, 
by virtue of his past presidency he retains membership in 
the Executive Committee for the next two years. In recog- 


‘ nition of their fine service each of these faithful servants 


was presented with a generous purse by the convention. 

The resignation of the Rev. Robert J. Wolf of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who served the Church and the League for nearly 
fourteen years as its Intermediate Secretary, was received 
with regret by the Executive Committee and announcement 
thereof made to the convention. According to his wish, Mr. 
Wolf’s resignation became effective July 7. In appreciation 
of his long and faithful service an appropriate honorarium 
was voted him by the committee and he was elected to 
honorary membership in the Luther League of America. He 
plans to return to the pastorate. 

The following were appointed to serve in the capacities 
indicated: Dr. C. P. Harry, Norristown, Pa., chairman of the 
Literature Committee; Miss Irene Sox, Hickory, N. C., 
chairman of the Missionary Committee; the Rev. Alfred J. 
Beil, Topeka, Kan., chairman of the Life Service Committee. 
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OFFICERS PATRICK, LAUMAN, SCHAEDIGER, INSLEE; 
MISS BROEKER 
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Business Transacted 

In order to clarify matters, 
the convention rescinded the 
amendments to the revised 
Constitution which were 
adopted by the Charleston 
Convention of 1935. This 
action was due to the absence 
of final action by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica which is pending further 
adjustments of the church’s 
work for all age groups. 

Two representatives of the 
Manitoba District League, 
Canada, were present and 
were presented to the con- 
vention at the time of the 
formal reception of that new 
group into the fellowship of 
the Luther League of America. 

A new program set-up, de- 
signed to become operative September 1, 1940, was adopted. 
The unity of the Luther League will thereby be emphasized 
and a three-fold program will be inaugurated for three age 
groups, as follows: 12-14 years, Junior High School, or In- 
termediates; 15-17 years, Senior High School, Seniors; 18 
years and above, College or Working Group, Young People. 
Further emphasizing the oneness of privilege and respon- 
sibility in the organization, action was taken making the dues 
twenty-five cents per member for all, effective January 1, 
1940. As there is already, by action of the Church, no Junior 
Luther League, so there will be in the future (after Septem- 
ber 1, 1940) no Intermediate Luther League. There will be 
one Luther League with a program for three age groups. 


The Children of the Church 


Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse, former Junior Secretary, pre- 
sented the final report of the former Junior Luther League. 
There was also a special presentation of the Church’s new 
program, “The Children of the Church.” Little Miss Joann 
Frease of Columbus, Ohio, gave the call to worship. The 
Junior Choir of First Church, Glendale, sang two numbers. 
Another little girl, name unknown to the writer, read a poem 
and Miss Ruth Neiman of Norristown, Pa., spoke on “Chil- 
dren in the Church Today.” The address of the occasion 
was made by Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse, associate secretary 
of The Children of the Church, on “The Child in the Present 
World Crisis.” She made a strong plea for the leadership 
of the young people in the Church’s new movement for the 
children of the church. 


The Intermediate Rally 


Friday morning at Trinity Church, Long Beach, the Inter- 
mediates held their rally. Addresses were given by the Rev. 
Robert J. Wolf, intermediate secretary, on “The Requisites 
of a Good Intermediate,” and by Miss Mildred Gartelmann 
on “The Place of Posters and Projects in Intermediate 
Work.” The Rev. G. Herbert Hillerman, chairman of the 
Intermediate Committee, extended greetings, and Dr. Daniel 
J. Snyder, host pastor, pronounced the benediction. All 
others participating on the program were Intermediates and 
included Bob Tapp, Jack Samuelson, Bob Cummings, Ruth 
Wylie, Paul Spindt, Corinne Self, the Beasom Twins and 
others. An original pageant, “The Challenge of the Cross,” 
presented by the Intermediates of Trinity Church, Pasadena, 
called forth the highest praise from those who witnessed it. 
The Intermediates’ offering was the first gift to the new 
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MEN AND THE CHURCH 


Suggestions for Interesting Men in the Church’s 
World-wide Program 


By Pastor F. E. Reissig, Rochester, New York 


Tue Lutheran Church numbers many capable men in her 
membership ranks. These men are filling important posi- 
tions in business, industry, finance, law, education, med- 
icine, science and government. One need but be a delegate 
to a United Lutheran Church convention to become aware 
of the high calibre of these laymen. 

It is a great joy to see them take an active part in the 
life of the church. They are indispensable to the church’s 
on-going program. But we need more and we need them 
particularly in three areas; first in the congregation, sec- 
ondly in the conferences and thirdly in the synods. The 
United Lutheran Church conventions, it seems to me, have 
been blessed by having enough outstanding laymen present 
to lend their particular slant and point of view to the dis- 
cussions. I am sure, however, that the leading laymen of 
the church at large, would heartily welcome more into their 
midst. 

Recently in the pages of THe LuTHmrAN, I expressed the 
thought that one of the great needs of the church was more 
laymen. I came to this conclusion after several years of 
observing the part laymen take in meetings of the confer- 
ences and synods. The few who take part in the affairs of 
conference and synod are so helpful that one has visions of 
what the church of Jesus Christ could be if it had more able 
laymen who were vitally concerned with the church and 
its influence in our modern world. Let me offer these few 
suggestions for what they may be worth. 


I 


I would like to see each synod plan yearly retreats for its 
laymen. This might be done on a conference basis or on a 
synodical basis. The men for this retreat should be hand- 
picked by the pastor. A few young men in their early 
twenties ought to be invited. The leaders of such a retreat 
ought to be of such a calibre that our hand-picked laymen 
will be willing to put aside any possible engagement in 
order to attend. The president of synod and the conference 
presidents ought to be present in order to get acquainted 
with them and they with him and with each other. A two- 
day retreat, it seems to me, could do more to help these 
men catch a vision of the church’s task and message, and 
lead them to a fuller dedication of their lives to Christ, than 
any other one type of effort or program could possibly do. 

It is probably needless to add that the program of such a 
retreat ought to have three aspects: (1) the deepening of 
the devotional life; (2) the enlarging of one’s vision and 
the challenging of one’s best; (3) planned fellowship and 
acquaintance. 


II 


Synods and conferences and pastors ought constantly to 
stress the need of sending men as delegates to conference 
and synod who can take an active part in the conventions 
and who, on the other hand, can report to the council and 
congregations in an interesting and helpful way. When a 
congregation sends anyone to these conventions who can 
happen to go, or continues to send the same one, decade 
after decade, well, the congregation and the kingdom are 
the losers and our capable men are not being developed 
for the church. 


Til 
When congregations send more representative laymen to 
the church conventions, then I am sure the next suggestion 
will necessarily be followed, and that is of giving laymen 
more responsibility in the affairs of the church. 
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IV 


I would like to see an item in the congregational budget 
for educational literature for our laymen. For instance here 
is the chairman of the Finance or Stewardship Committee. 
He has a tremendous job if he does it well. But how much 
does he really know about it? Of course the pastor helps 
him. He gains knowledge through experience, but why not 
place the best literature on church finance and stewardship 
in his hands. In turn, he can get some of his committee to 
do some reading. It may result in the fmance committee 
having a five-or six-week study group on stewardship. 

The same idea should be followed with the chairmen of 
the committees on evangelism, property, music, etc. We 
expect our laymen to do certain jobs but we do not train 
them for these important undertakings. 


V 


Then I think another good way to interest and train lay- 
men is by the method of personal conferences with the pas- 
tor. Let the pastor call to his office this man and that man, 
and there spend an hour or more in chatting about the 
church and the Christian life. Laymen will welcome this 
opportunity. The pastor and the layman have a marvelous 
opportunity here in the privacy of the office to learn to 
know each other well. Here the pastor can often discover 
some ability and desire for service of which he never 
dreamed. I believe firmly in the method of personal con- 
ferences for interesting and training laymen. 


VI 


No doubt some church councils follow the plan of allotting 
a certain part of each council meeting for the presentation 
and discussion of other than purely congregational matters, 
such as the work of the synod, the United Lutheran Church, 
the work of its various boards, the relationship of the church 
to the neighborhood and other allied subjects. This again 
means extra work for the pastor or some of his men, for 
such programs have to be well planned to be successful. 
One can readily see how the congregation which has the 
rotating system for its council, could over a period of years 
acquaint a large group of men with the work of the church 
at large. 

Vil 

The Brotherhood and the Men’s Bible Class of course 
furnish opportunities for the training of lay leadership. Of 
the two, the Brotherhood offers the greater opportunity 
because of its varied program. A pastor of another city 
invited me to speak to his Brotherhood on “The Lutheran 
Church Program for Our Modern World.” He said, “We’ve 
had every subject one could think of presented to our 
Brotherhood except those that deal with the business of 
the Brotherhood, and now we want to get down to business 
and deal with subjects and problems that should concern 
us.” And what a fine group of men were present and what 
an inspiration to discuss with them this great subject. I 
have a feeling that too many of our Brotherhoods meet only 
for food, fun and fellowship. Add to these a program that 
is worth while, even if it means losing some of the mem- 
bers. Others will soon take their place and a strong men’s 
movement in the ‘church may very well result from it. 

I heard a pastor tell the story of how he, through a per- 
sonal conference, “found a man” in his congregation. This 
man was a find. He became a Sunday school teacher and 
an exceptionally good one. A little later he became pres- 
ident of an important church organization and a member 
of the church council. He possessed unusual qualities of 
mind and soul. In telling this story, the pastor stated that 
he felt that this was the most important work that he did 
for that year. Who could number the active laymen in the 
church, if every pastor “found” one layman of ability every 
year of his ministry? 
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THE SACRED LANGUAGES 


(Continued from page 5) 


In our seminary days we enjoyed the lectures of the late 
Adolph Spaeth, among them references to the peculiar 
adequacy of the Greek language at the time our Lord chose 
to reveal the Father to mankind and to establish the work 
of regeneration. Dr. Krauss emphasizes this providential 
provision for the spread of the Gospel as follows: 


“A word should be said upon the specific character of Hebrew 
and Greek in order to bring out more clearly the need of a 
knowledge of these languages on the part of one who is entrusted 
with the authoritative proclamation of the Divine Message. We 
have here to deal with two languages which belong to two of the 
great classes of which there are several more into which the 
languages of the world are classified. These two languages are 
fundamentally different. ... The Hebrew language possesses less 
than a thousand root words and yet with this seemingly meagre 
equipment it has revealed the Divine will in the Old Testament 
forms that have at all times challenged the admiration of the 
most cultured of mankind and have served as sources for poetic 
inspiration to many of the great literary genuises. 

“The Greek language by the richness of its vocabulary, the con- 
jugation of its verbs and the striking use of its participles, in- 
finitives and conditional sentences, in the classical period became 
the medium through which was given the highest form of oratory, 
poetry and philosophy the world has ever seen, and whose in- 
fluence is still widely felt. By the time of our Lord, the Hellenistic 
dialect, or Kione in which the New Testament is written, had 
lost none of its power; but had acquired qualities which made 
it an ecumenical language especially fitted to become the medium 
for the proclamation of the Gospel to all nations. 

“In view of the high functions of the minister of the Gospel 
to interpret the will of God, it is tantamount to an absurdity 
to maintain that he can efficiently accomplish his high duty with- 
out a knowledge of these languages. Aside from all this, the 
requirements of high culture would demand such an accom- 
plishment.” 


This draft by THz LUTHERAN upon the paper read last June 
by Dr. Krauss is intended for the reading of Lutherans 
lacking the technical scholarship of theologians. But relative 
to his last words about the need by clergymen of familiarity 
with Hebrew and Greek, THe LutuHeran observes that it 
takes money to provide and maintain the schools where 
clergymen can be efficiently prepared to interpret Holy 
Scripture. And it requires no technical familiarity with 
either Hebrew or Greek to give dollars to schools. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT LAKESIDE, OHIO (For news of the school, see page 23) 
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SWEETHEARTS 
By A. F. Tuer, Topeka, Kansas 


WE WERE sweethearts in life’s fair morning 
When as children together we played 

And the world was bright 

For our hearts were light, 

And we faced life unafraid. 


We were sweethearts in life’s bright noontime 
When the world seemed made for us two, 
And the long happy hours 

Were all sunshine and flowers 

And our love was a dream come true. 


And now as the shadows grow longer, 
And life’s sun hangs low in the West, 
Though we’re aged and gray 

We're sweethearts today, 

With our love ever young in our breast. 


And though dark be night’s journey betore us 
There are lights on the opposite shore. 

And soon hand in hand 

In love’s glorious land, 

We'll be sweethearts for evermore. 


FROM AN INDIAN PRAYER 


By Ruth Lyanne Lovell, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Gop, make me to win the fights I fight; 
God, let me know the taste of victory, 

And let the best of spoils all come to me 
Who pray so fervently throughout the night. 
Dear God, give me all good things by Thy might— 
True love and friends, work, play, security, 
A knowledge that there is eternity, 

A passion for all loveliness and light.. 


But if I cannot have these things I seek, 

Let me not cry at my unhappy plight 

Nor weep for things that shall not ever be; 

Give me the courage, though my heart be weak, 
That I may keep the teardrops shut in tight 
Until in some dark closet I find Thee. 
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PROVIDENTIAL WEATHER 


Ir 1s with a degree of hesitancy that we have put into 
print the heading of this editorial. We do not propose to 
dogmatize about the weather, and of course we have neither 
intuitive nor scientifically derived knowledge of its laws of 
adjustment. Indeed our foreknowledge of the changes that 
take place is so inadequate as to make us think that tem- 
perature and the precipitation of moisture have no regula- 
tions. The changes of weather during past months in this 
part of America have been so baffling as to seem whim- 
sical. Extremes of heat and cold with first drought and then 
flood have led to all sorts of speculation concerning sun 
spots, icebergs, deforestation and, in very extreme cases, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has been accused. 

Probably next January when the weather bureau issues 
its report for 1939, we will learn that the weather was not 
very different from an average of temperature and rain- 
fall. Incidentally it will be asserted by persons in position 
to examine the records that the nearest constant in human 
affairs is in the sphere of weather. Uncle Josiah may claim 
pre-eminence for the blizzard of 1888 and residents of New 
England will sadly recall the hurricance of 1938. But more 
study will indicate that it was human reactions to heat and 
storm, or to cold and snowfall, that were extraordinary. 

But.what we have in mind at this time is the part the 
weather often plays in human affairs. In American history 
two instances of providential aid to the sadly weakened and 
greatly discouraged troops of General Washington have 
been cited. The “fog at Long Island” and the “freeze at 
Princeton” were essentials to the escape of the Continental 
Army from capture. Such a catastrophe would have put an 
end to the struggle for independence and changed the course 
of the world’s history. 

Quite as important in “the course of empire” was the storm 
in 1588 which scattered and destroyed the Spanish Armada 
en route to invade England and restore papal authority 
over that country. It is generally admitted that “the 
weather” fought on the side of the English in that crisis. 
King Winter wrecked the ambitions of Napoleon in 1812 
when he marched into Russia and captured Moscow. 

It is permissible to think of individual plans in which 
weather is an important factor. Beginning, continuing and 
completing enterprises often depend on the co-operation, 
so to speak, of a favoring weather environment. How often 
do we say concerning some undertaking that rain hindered 
it or sunshine enabled its performance? And how often do 
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we in due time discern some benefit that came or some ill 
we missed “because it rained”! ’ 

Such comments are post facto, after the deed, but they 
lead up to a principle that involves prayer for God’s aid in 
our lives. We petition His blessing upon our choices; we 
ask Him for protection from errors, and we pray that He 
will guide us when we are in the midst of duties. So far as 
human foresight is concerned, such prayers could be only 
pious wishes. But with God, the believer’s prayers and the 
occasions for His responses to them are contemporary. The 
need of escape and the way of escape are together in the 
mind of God. At times the weather has much to do with 
directing our lives into conformity with the divine will. 


THREE POINTS IN ITS FAVOR 


THE report of the twenty-second biennial convention of 
the Luther League of America which is found in this issue 
will doubtless lead many to recall their doubts about the 
place chosen in 1937 for this great meeting. One need not 
apologize for thinking that Los Angeles is about as far west 
as a Leaguer could go and remain in the home territory of 
the United Lutheran Church and the majority of the rep- 
resentatives live east of the half-way line or both east and 
north of it if one’s league is in eastern Canada. Indeed one 
suspects when reading the contribution of Secretary Dr. 
Paul M. Kinports (page two) that fears of failure were not 
completely absent from his and other minds when the place 
for this year’s convention was chosen two years ago. An 
opposite feeling, one of great confidence in Luther Leaguers, 
was natural when the gathering was so large, so unified, 
and so filled with faith in the future of their church. The 
time and money used by those present is fully justified. 
If it is inquired why, one can answer convincingly. — 

It is not primarily because it gave the occasion for hun- 
dreds of people to visit a section of North America that has 
distinctive features. Yet the journey must have pressed 
indelibly upon the minds of those who traveled to Los 
Angeles something of the size and resources of our western 
continent. Then, too, the people who live in the different 
states of the Union and in the provinces of Canada that were 
represented, exhibited what we all have in common and at 
the same time what each has to fit the station occupied. 
Thus a convention provides a kind of living map. There 
are the characteristics of a Lutheran group, but at the same 
time one perceives what California and Nova Scotia, what 
Florida and Saskatchewan produce that the rest must have 
in order to have the diversity of gifts required by a great 
company of believers if they are to do their work. 

But the Los Angeles convention also proved the efficacy 
of representative authority. An association of Christians 
can have the fellowship of a continent and the efficacy of 
a universal church, when its constituents have agreed to 
contacts and contracts through delegates. For on that prin- 
ciple as soon as “those sent” are “with one accord in one 
place,” all those for whom and all that for which they stand 
are assembled. It is one of the great social triumphs of this 
modern age—this establishment of and confidence in direc- 
tion by representatives in convention assembled. 

In several respects the Luther Leaguers offer an impres- 
sive example to their sister auxiliaries and to the church 
as a whole. They meet their obligations. They realize their 
objectives—at least the material ones. It is our impression 
that a school building in Japan, a hospital or the fund to 
erect one in China, an inner mission station in Puerto 
Rico and a fund for mountain work in Virginia all testify 
to an amount of money proposed for raising and the comple- 
tion of it beyond the last dollar. 

The church highly appreciates the services rendered it by 
the Luther League of America. Their recent discussions _ 
and conclusions are a denial of the claim that the church’s 
young people are inactive and uninterested. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


One of the “most human” elderly voices in our selection 
of radio programs is that of the old codger who ejaculates, 
“That ain’t the way I heered it.” And what we hear on the 
radio is complemented by items of advice which “one reads 
in the papers.” For example, a recent headline announced 
in bold type: New Apples Are Plentiful: Keep Sauce Always 
on Hand. That seemed reasonable enough, but when the 
expert specialist in cooking suggested that the apples be 
not pared, we recalled that in our youth the best cooks 
would have deemed such a recipe a compromise with time 
and patience. No one wanted to encounter a piece of apple 
skin in his apple sauce. It would have created a suspicion 
that one’s hostess was careless about details; that she might 
even hide the dust from her floors behind the doors. 

Let it be noted that we have no fault to find with apple 
sauce as an item on any menu for any meal. In our youthful 
days the appearance on the table of the succulent “spread” 
made from the early ripe fruit of the orchard was a distinct 
event. And mark you, apples have a variety of texture and 
of flavor that invites comparisons with human dispositions. 
Of the trees with which we were familiar the ones whose 
fruit was most welcome on the table were a pair known to 
us as Maiden Blush. There was no trace of the drug store 
on them. Rich soil, plenty of rain and hours of sunshine 
gave them size, fineness of fiber and of flavor. Finally 
nature, as if determined to attract attention to the artistry 
of production, tinted the fruit with a delicate touch of color. 
Hence the name Maiden Blush. Almost romantic, is it not? 


Reduced to Slang 

Maybe your community has escaped the misfortune, but 
here in eastern Pennsylvania the phrase, apple sauce, is 
heard as a rejoinder to a description or a proposal or a plea. 
It is spoken with a flavor of contempt and originates, one 
suspects, from a comparison. The apple sauce, as is ex- 
pected of all sauces, was spread over bread or biscuits, or 
served with a meat in order that a flavor might be added to 
that of the viand. Thus a food rich in nourishment but lack- 
ing in appeal to the palate could be made “tasty.” But there 
might also be concealment of a state of staleness or even 
unfitness in that over which the sauce was spread. 

Such comparisons supply us with a great many words and 
phrases, which we for a while call “slang.” Victor Hugo in 
his “Les Miserables” devotes a long chapter to the speech 
current among the denizens of the underworld of Paris. 
Were he living now and interested in the vocabularies of 
groups of people, he could probably find American terms 
equally fascinating. 


A Very Common Phenomenon 

Havine written the above about a homely viand, we take 
the liberty of making use of the name in its slang sense. 
Are you, dear reader, by any chance in process of being 
“apple sauced”? Are you the victim of enterprises in which 
an impossibility is camouflaged under a series of glowing, 
glittering, well-phrased sentences of description? If so, you 
are being apple sauced. 

The protection of an individual from the deception above 
mentioned is not easy. He is compelled to start with one of 
the oldest form of misguidance, the concealment of a reality 
under the coverage of idealism. Satan used something of 
this sort when he tempted Eve and her consort with the 
promise: Eat this fruit and you “will become as gods know- 
ing good and evil.” Now the fact was and is that man is a 
creature. A creature of God. As such he is the climax of 
creation, a little lower than the angels and crowned with 
honor and glory, but he is nevertheless of the earth, earthy, 
and he cannot by any process of invention, research, travel, 
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or organization rise above the limitations of his making. 
But the amount of deception in which some quality of 
religion is made to cover corruption continues amazing. 
It does not seem possible that so advanced a generation 
should continue so gullible. 


No Heart Burning 

Berrore relating the incident on which the following para- 
graphs rest, we remind our readers of an expression used 
by the disciples with whom Jesus walked and supped at 
Emmaus. You will remember that they said one to another, 
“Did not our heart burn within us while He talked with us 
by the way?” The registration of a spiritual influence, to 
which those two referred as a heart burning, continues to 
this day under proper circumstances. Hence often we say 
of a meeting—“It was good to have been there.” 

But the assembling of believers and their engagement in 
the formalities of worship will not insure a noticeable thrill 
of communion with God. If there is a burning in the heart 
of the believer, it is of insufficient vigor to register itself 
upon their consciousness. To illustrate our meaning we refer 
to our own experience last month when we went to the 
evening meeting of a small Methodist congregation in a 
small town. (It was our only opportunity to enjoy public 
worship on that Sunday.) 

We are not critical of any item of the service. The 
hymns which were used, while not all in the style of music 
preferred by us in the Lutheran formula for public worship, 
were singable and in part familiar. The Bible was. used 
first in the form of “responsive readings” which have been 
compiled for the New Methodist Hymnal, and then as the 
source of a Scripture lesson. The sermon was preached by 
a young man—not yet ordained but far enough along in 
his theological education to have had one year in a well- 
known divinity school. He had carefully prepared his dis- 
course. Its outlines were not particularly original, but they 
were of unquestionable correctness. The congregation num- 
bered about thirty. 

We should have had the sense of burning within us and 
the absence of the thrill of worship which is usual at a serv- 
ice in our own parish prompted us to seek the obstacle. 

One handicap to absorbtion in the worship was a zealous 
but misguided sexton who kept moving about after the serv- 
ice began. He handed out a printed sheet containing an- 
nouncements. Then he did the town’s undertaker a favor 
by passing pasteboard fans presented by the mortician. He 
again appeared when the offering was due to be taken (not 
lifted). We have since wondered how much musical har- 
mony is interrupted, how many inspiring thoughts are 
shunted with oblivion and how much fervor is dampened, 
if not drowned, by the untimely services of the sort this 
man so earnestly gave. 

But the more thoroughly we analyzed the situation the 
more we became convinced that the lacking factor in the 
impressiveness of the service was the absence of any evi- 
dence of the Christian Church as the greatest power on 
earth. The company of believers, the communion of saints, 
the Holy Christian Chuch, is what makes potent the as- 
sembly of believers. The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
cites “a cloud of witnesses” by whom we are compassed 
about. The Church Universal is to the little groups of a 
few tens, or hundreds, or thousands what the main branches 
of the vine are to its many small branches and its fruit. 

Isolation is what put the little congregation into a condi- 
tion in which it could not inflame those who gathered to 
worship with zeal for our Lord and His Church. It is what 
makes perfunctory, and at times futile, the much more elab- 
orated “entertainment” of larger churches. 
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THE “HOME (IRCLE 


“DIVERSITY OF GIFTS, BUT THE 
SAME SPIRIT” 


“Tt was a favorite custom of Paul to re- 
mind the church of her splendid spiritual 
endowment, to warn Christians against 
neglect in the use of their blessings, and to 
exhort them to ‘stir up the gift of God’ which 
was in them.” 


Dismiss me not Thy service, Lord, 
But train me for Thy will; 

For even I, in fields so broad, 
Some duties may fulfill; 

And I will ask for no reward, 
Except to serve Thee still. 


All works are good, and each is best 
As most it pleases Thee; 

Each worker pleases, when the rest 
He serves in charity; 

And neither man nor work unblest 
Wilt Thou permit to be. 


Our Master all the work hath done 
He asks of us today; 
Sharing His service, everyone 
Share to His Sonship may: 
Lord, I would serve and be a son; 
Dismiss me not, I pray. 
— 1, ‘Ty Lynch. 


MEETING OBLIGATIONS 


“Tt tre to do things voluntarily; I don’t 
like to be forced.” We often hear this. 

For instance, a friend calls on you, or 
rather an acquaintance, a person in whom 
you have not been much interested. You 
put off your return call as long as you 
properly can, then finally put yourself 
through the ordeal, with many groans and 
regrets. 

Let us look into the subject of obliga- 
tions. Analyzed, its salient feature is 
duality—that is to say, you cannot be 
obliged to a person unless he or she has 
done something to place you in the posi- 
tion of a debtor. This duality is insepar- 
able from obligation, its very essence. The 
fact that you feel obligated proves two 
things: That you recognize (whether you 
actually admit it or not) that your ac- 
quaintance’s motives were good, and, sec- 
ondly, that you have a commendable sense 
ef justice. You may rave over returning 
the call, but back in your mind all the 
time you know that you will do so, be- 
cause that belief of yours in a “square 
deal” will keep prodding you. 

Meeting an obligation is simply an ex- 
pression of gratitude; you could not be 
obliged unless something had been done 
for you—at least with an intention of 
benefit to you. You may not have en- 
joyed your neighbor’s call, but you can 
be assured that he or she meant well. That 
is what really counts. 

Meet your obligations—religious, social, 
monetary, all kinds. In no other way can 
you build true character and establish that 
eminently admirable trait, dependability. 

And meet them philosophically, cheer- 
fully. Either you are going to do a thing 
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cr you are not going to, and, if you do it, 
why not be cheerful in the doing? We 
sometimes feel strangely pleased at having 
put behind us some disagreeaole duty; we 
say, “How glad I am to have that done!” 
In reality, we are glad that we did it; 
the action matters less than the approval 
of our conscience that we were “big” 
enough to put aside caprice and petty 
annoyance and do the square thing. Such 
conduct gives us a wholesome, construc- 
tive self-respect that is of great practical 
value in everyday life. 

If you do it—and, of course, you will— 
do it cheerfully. If your obligation con- 
sists of some work to be done, cheerful- 
ness will nearly always add to your effi- 
ciency and make work just so much bet- 
ter. If the proposition involves another 
person, cheerfulness is even more de- 
sirable. It is how we do rather than what 
we do. I remember hearing my father 
say: “I'd rather that man had kept his 
money than pay me the way he did.” It 
was a just debt and long overdue, but the 
debtor had forgotten what the money had 
meant to him and his family at the time 
it was borrowed. This man wanted some- 
thing for nothing; was not willing to meet 
his obligations, 

Why not get all the credit we can for 
what we do? The very best interest you 
can add when you return a favor is an 
attitude of pleasure and generosity—an in- 
terest that compounds itself very rapidly, 
and enriches the debtor as well as the 
creditor. Make your friend feel that you 
are delighted to reciprocate, that you ap- 
preciate friends and know how to treat 
them. Any obligation that is met with 
obvious reluctance loses half the good 
effect it should carry, and this attitude is 
so useless that none of us should ever 
entertain it for a moment.—L. E. Eubanks. 


DROUGHT 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


i, THE parched earth, in thirsty torment lie. 
My barren, stony breast, is white with 


pain, 

The sun glares hot, and from the arid 
plain 

Whirls dust, the wind-god’s incense, with 
a cry 


Of cruel and unsated victory. 

Oh, how my tortured length longs for th 
Rain, ; 

Her coming heralded by a refrain, 

Chanted by grass that sways and trees 


that sigh. 

Dear, gentle Rain, bend down and kiss 
my brow, 

Lay your cool hands upon my burning 
heart. 


Swift recompense I offer you, a vow 

Of quickened harvest—fields and buds that 
start. 

Weep over me your tears of blessed balm, 

And bring me fruitful days, and nights 
of calm. —The Companion. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE IN 
MANY LANDS 


By Basil W. Miller 


Breap is often spoken of as the staff of 
life, and indeed its preparation is the chief 
interest of man in every clime. In many 
lands bread is prepared in diverse man- 
ners. 

The Arab woman digs a pit in the sand 
and builds a hot fire in it. The embers are 
then raked away and the dough is plas- 
tered on the hot sides. When the bread is 
done the woman picks it off with a pair 
of tongs. 

The deliciously crisp Persian bread 
which is in enormous, flat pancake-like 
sheets, sometimes thirty inches long, is 
baked in large ovens in which the dough 
is spread out on great piles of red-hot 
pebbles. In olden days profiteering was 
prohibited, and a baker who made more 
than just profits was thrust into his own 
even and nicely browned. 

The Egyptian baker makes puff balls in 
order to get the largest loaf out of the 
smallest amount of flour. One writer de- 
scribes it as a hole wrapped in a crust. 
The dough is rolled out in large, thin 
sheets and the edges of two pieces are 
joined all around; then the heat does the 
puffing. 

The Sardinian woman has a big baking 
once a week. The flour is kneaded in 
large earthenware bowls and rolled thinly 
on a large table that is so low that the 
cook must kneel before it. Nearly every 
house has its own flour mill, made of black 
lava stones. The woman does all the 
grinding, sifting the flour and baking the 
bread. 

The flat bread of the Norwegian peasant 
is made by mixing coarse barley meal and 
water, rolling the dough thin and baking 
it over a round, flat baking stone under 
which a fire is kept burning. Enough of 
this bread is made at one baking to last 
the entire winter. Holes are punched in 
the cakes and they are strung on a pole 
and placed across the ceiling. In many 
homes of Norway it often occurs that a 
man can reach up and tear off a piece of 
bread as he wants it. 

In Syria the bread is cooked on an iron 
plate placed over two stones, between 
which fire is constantly burning. Some of 
the Indians of the Pacific slopes of our 
land make a flour out of ground acorns. 


_ This is soaked in boiling water, molded 


into flat cakes and cooked in the sun. The 
Mexican tortilla is a kind of hot cake made 
from parboiled Indian corn, which is 
crushed into a paste and baked on an 
iron or stone plate. It is as much a char- 
acteristic of the Mexican as his high- 
peaked hat. 

In India the natives eat round, flat eakes 
of unleavened wheat bread called chapat- 
ties. Egyptologists believe that barley was 
first used for bread, and this custom was 
followed early by the use of wheat. 

—Girlhood Days. — 
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EVEN UNTO THE END 
By Mrs. James Showalter 


PATIENCE and wisdom. All my life I have 
prayed and strived for those two virtues. 
A wise mother showed me the beauty of 
patience, so that the tongue may be dis- 
ciplined and the heart be slow to censure 
and condemn. A _ loving grandmother 
taught me the power of wisdom, leading 
to fuller understanding and fellowship 
with human beings. Then later, when I 
married and as my children arrived, I 
could more gratefully appreciate those 
priceless lessons. And as the little ones 
grew up, and age grew upon me also, I 
learned to depend more and more upon 
those two pillars of strength and inspira- 
tion—patience and wisdom. 

Then my family scattered to the four 
corners, each to perform his share of the 
world’s work in his particular field. With 
my responsibilities lightened, the need for 
prayer must have become less apparent. 
Surely one long past fifty, and a grand- 
mother, should have reached that condi- 
tion of heart and mind wherein an almost 
constant vigilance might be suspended. So 
then when I needed them most my old 
friends, patience and wisdom, failed me 
miserably in my own warm kitchen. 

One later afternoon, in early winter, there 
came a rap on my back door, and I opened 
it to find a young man standing in the 
wind and the snow. Before he had time 
to speak, I invited him to step inside. My 
first glance told me that he was neat and 
clean, but ever so pale and thin. He 
apologized for bothering me, but said that 
he was hungry and would gladly work 
for food. In the small town from which 
I came we fed the hungry and cared for 
the needy and, although I had lived many 
months in this great city, I had not yet 
learned to turn a deaf ear. So I seated 
him at my kitchen table while I prepared 
some food. 

As I passed between kitchen and pan- 
try I presently became conscious that the 
young man had not removed his right 
hand from his overcoat pocket, and at once 
there came sudden speculation and panic 
as to what that right hand might be hold- 
ing. Stories of bandits and holdups flashed 
before my memory, and almost before I 
knew it my knees grew weak and my 
brow was covered with perspiration. I 
tried to think of ways to reach the door 
or the telephone, should it become neces- 
' sary; then a quick glance at that tired 
white face reassured me, and as best I 
could I fried eggs, brewed coffee, and cut 
bread. Then when the lunch was ready 
I gathered courage and asked him to re- 
move his coat while he ate. At his refusal 
my fears returned, and as he began eating 
with his left hand all my self-control gave 
way, and I inquired in a tone that cer- 
tainly demanded an answer, “Why are you 
keeping your hand in your pocket?” 

He laid down his fork for a moment and 
raised his eyes to mine with a look of 
sadness and regret and some other ex- 
pression very much akin to pity. And 
then he took from his pocket—a small, 
withered hand! 

“Dear God,” I whispered, “forgive me; 
my need is great.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said that tired 
cripple, trying to ease my embarrassment 
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and shock, “I keep it in my pocket because 
it bothers people.” Almost without power 
of speech, I poured myself a cup of coffee 
and sat down with him at the table. Surely 
I was experiencing some of that humility 
and unfitness that certain other folk must 
have felt when they sat at a table spread 
for thirteen on an evening two thousand 
years ago. 

Then after a while we could talk and 
he told me about himself. He was only 
nineteen, a commercial artist out of a job, 
as were thousands of others in the city at 
that time. He was an orphan, having 
supported himself since he was fifteen. His 
courage was undaunted and his hope for 
the future a beautiful thing to behold in 
the face of such widespread unemploy- 
ment and discontent. 

When my husband arrived, we called 
friends and employment agencies and 
made appointments for the next day. We 
gave him money for bed and breakfast, 
and he left, passing out of our lives, I 
suppose, forever. 

He will never know what he did for me. 
I wish I could tell him that he brought 
back to me that old sweet dependence in 
the power of prayer. His visit taught me 
that never may I lay down my shining 
armor; the fight never is won. I know 
that because of my great need I shall be 
asking the Father for patience and wis- 
dom—even unto the end.—Young People. 


PLAYING FAIR 


A LonG time ago Shakespeare made the 
observation that they who play fair with 
themselves will play fair with others. “To 
thine own self be true and it will follow 
. .. that thou canst not then be false to 
any man,” he said. Give yourself a square 
deal, and you will give one to others, for 
those very things that make us promote 
our own highest ideals, will be standards 
cf helpfulness for every one. 

Once in awhile we get the idea that we 
must hurry ahead, regardless of those on 
whose visions we may step, or whose gay, 
brave banners we may pull down from 
shining heights by so doing, if we would 
reach the Canaan of our dreams. But there 
is a rule, as old as the very first dreams 
in the Garden of Eden, which will not let 
us buy true happiness at the success of 
another, and just as truly there is another 
rule that brings the desired happiness to 
those who keep the faith and are thor- 
oughly true to themselves. 

Only the other day a woman, whom I 
know, was offered a very splendid posi- 
tion with a much larger salary than her 
present one. “I’d like to take it,” she told 
the new firm, “but my present employers 
have been so fair with me I can’t leave 
them.” She thought the matter was closed. 
She had wanted the other position, but 
she knew she would be untrue to her 
ideals of fair play if she took it. A few 
days later the new firm came back and 
doubled the difference between her pres- 
ent salary and the promised one, which 
they had offered her. She went to the 
head of her company, explained it to him, 
and he advised her to go to the greater op- 
portunity. Because she had played fair 
when the challenge came with a strength 
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that required another decision, she could 
make it readily. And she received the 
larger amount of money. But above all she 
kept faith with her ideals, and was true to 
herself and thus to her employer. Any 
investment that we make in faith and 
honesty is never closed. It will bring its 
reward just as surely as dawn follows the 
midnight and stars shine just after dusk. 
H. W. 


WHEN GRANDMA GOES 
AWAY 


Ir SHE was here she’d read to me and tell 
me stories, too, 

And then we’d crack some hick’ry nuts, 

and when that fun was through 

Maybe we'd take a little walk—’course 
Tige would have to go— 

I tell you what, he misses her! Id really 
like to know 

If when he whines and looks at me, he 
doesn’t try to say, 

“It’s awful lonesome in this house when 
Grandma’s gone away!” 

’Course now my ball is busted! 
mend it I can’t see, 

For mother’s always busy, going out to 
clubs or tea; 

And Mary, in the kitchen, is cross; ’m 
lying low— 

It’s awful hard to be a boy and not know 
how to sew 

When your fav’rite ball needs mending! 
Well! I certainly must say 

This house is not a pleasant place when 
Grandma’s gone away! 

—Fannie S. Stone. 


Who'll 


A KIND WORD 


How little it costs, if we give it a thought. 
To make happy some heart each day! 

Just one kind word, or a tender smile, 
As we go on our daily way. 


Perchance a look will suffice to clear 
The cloud from a neighbor’s face, 

And the press of hand in sympathy 
A sorrowful tear efface. 


It costs so little, I wonder why 
We give it so little thought. 
A smile, kind words, a glance, a touch, 
What magic with them is wrought! 
—Selected. 


“Don’t boast that you can’t be fooled 
twice the same way; there are enough 
different ways to last a centenarian a life- 
time.” 


Tuts world, with its wonderful crea- 
tions, its beauties, and mysteries may lead 
a child up to the father’s throne, if his 
heart and mind are open to it. Fill the 
heart with goodness and there is no place 
for badness. Fill the soul with heaven, 
and there is no hell. And this delightful 
time will come when “God is all and in 
all.”’"—Abbie E. Danforth. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
WHEN pouring hot jelly, fruit or pickles 
into glass jars, stand the jar on a damp 
cloth and they will hardly ever crack. 
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A LIFE OF HELPFULNESS 


Elisha Practices Helpfulness Whenever There Is Need 
By D. BURT SMITH 
II Kings 5: 1-14. The Sunday School Lesson for August 13 


As Etisan’s successor, Elisha carried on 
well as a servant of God. From the be- 
ginning he showed his interest in being 
useful to his people. His admiration of 
Elijah quickly reached a full-fledged hope 
for a “double portion of Elijah’s spirit.” 
He was looking ahead and considering his 
task as he followed in the steps of Elijah. 
That Elisha was an acceptable prophet in 
Elijah’s stead is evident from God’s work- 
ing through him, not alone in the miracles 
(at least nine of them) recorded to his 
credit, but also in the spirit of helpfulness 
when any need was brought before him. 
His sympathy never ran away with good 
judgment, but true sympathy was ever 
present in his works of mercy. 

Probably the most notable of Elisha’s 
miracles was the cleansing of Naaman 
from the plague of leprosy. Through the 
story of this remarkable cure we can see 
Syria and its king dominated by false 
ideas of God and His prophet. We see, 
too, the feeling of suspicion that bothered 
King Jehoram of Israel, when he faced 
the request, or demand, from King Ben- 
hadad of Syria, that Naaman be returned 
to him “recovered” of his leprosy. Our 
lesson illustrates how Elisha was helpful 
to hopeless Naaman. 


Hindrance 


Captain Naaman was justly popular in 
Syria. His successes as a military man 
gave him good standing with the people 
and a high position in the esteem of his 
king. Besides his official good name were 
his personal traits of kindness and fair- 
ness and considerateness. These traits may 
be inferred from the keen interest in his 
health shown by the captive Israelitish 
maid, a servant in the house for Naaman’s 
wife. Her concern for Naaman would not 
have been shown,. if he had not been a 
kind man at home, 

But Naaman was a leper. His disease 
was not curable. Leprosy was not a mark 
of ceremonial uncleanness among Syrians, 
as it was among Hebrews, but its victims 


were hardly desirable as companions, and’ 


their future was fateful. Thus hindered 
from personal and social progress, Naa- 
man’s prospect was gloomy. No doubt 
many deeply-concerned friends hoped for 
the best for him, but were sure of the 
worst. Naaman was a great man of his 
day. His king so regarded him, and the 
record is that God had used him in a great, 
victorious campaign to give deliverance 
from enemies to Syria. But the hindrance 
to his advancement, or even retaining the 
honorable position he had, was his leprosy. 


Hope 

A hint of hope came to Naaman un- 
expectedly. It came from the captive maid 
to her mistress, then to the king, and 
finally to Naaman. It was Naaman’s re- 
action to the suggested journey to a 
prophet in Israel that was responsible for 
his cure. This small ray of‘ hope could 


not have meant much to any of them at 
first. Doubts were more likely to grow 
than trust, in the maid’s words. However, 
jt is the drowning man and a straw— 
Naaman and all concerned ready to follow 
a bit of hope. If no good came of it, noth- 
ing would be lost; if some good came, it 
would be entirely gain for Naaman, his 
country, his family, and for the captive 
maid, too. 

Desperation, good sense, or something 
induced the king of Syria to dispatch an 
official letter to King Jehoram of Israel. 
He sent it by Naaman who was most con- 
cerned about its contents. The maid had 
spoken of a prophet in Samaria, not naming 
him, However, as one king to another, 
Ben-hadad wrote to Jehoram, not under- 
standing the power and ways of God’s 
prophet. The letter filled Israel’s king 
with dread; he feared some plot, for he 
knew nothing about curing leprosy and 
assumed that his inability to do as the 
letter ordered would start a quarrel be- 
tween the two nations. 


Help 


Then Elisha came into the troubled 
scene with his fine spirit of helpfulness, 
first for worried Jehoram and second for 
leprous Naaman. Clearly Jehoram was 
not up to the minute in the matter or he 
would have at once thought of a case of 
leprosy as one for Elisha to handle. It 
should not have been rated as a point of 
diplomacy, or national intrigue. But Jeho- 
ram suffered a lot of worry because he 
was not as closely allied with the prophet 
as he should have been. 

The place of help was where God’s 
prophet lived. Naaman was treated as an 
ordinary sick man, not as a king’s officer. 
No pomp or parade met him. Even Elisha 


THINK OF THESE 


ALL CLASSES of persons are sometimes in 
need; whoever is so inclined has many 
opportunities to help. 


The world is too apt to disregard the 
simple suggestions of Christians about the 
way out of troubles. 


It took a humble act of obedience to 
bring Naaman to think about God and want 
to worship Him. 


Elisha’s example of helpfulness is worth, 


following. 


No leprous Naaman will be sent by us 
to wash in the Jordan, but a worried sinner 
may be sent to Jesus for cleansing. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Helpfulness in Poverty. II Kings 4: 1-7. 
Helpfulness in Sorrow. II Kings 4: 32-37. 
Helpfulness in Hunger. II Kings 4: 42-44, 
. Helpfulness in Sickness. II Kings 5: 1-7. 
Helpfulness in Recovery. II Kings 5: 8-14. 
. Helpfulness in Peril. I Kings 6: 15-19. 
Doing Good. Galatians 6: 1-10. 
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did not give him audience. But, in his own 
way, Elisha gave orders to be obeyed, and q 
promised Naaman that “thy flesh shall 
come again to thee, and thou shalt be 
clean.” ; 
But Elisha’s order displeased Naaman. 1 
He was disappointed at such common 
treatment. He was used to being regarded 
as the captain of the king’s host, not as a 
nobody and a leper at that. However, he 
obeyed the order, went to the Jordan, 
dipped his leprous body seven times in 
the water, and returned to Syria com- 
pletely cured. Elisha’s willingness to be ' 
helpful had found in Naaman another op- 
portunity. 


THAT MONTH 


ParisH Education Month—of course the 

reader has all the needed information 
about its 1939 observance in September. 
At least a splendidly prepared, adequate 
packet of literature was distributed to the 
congregations throughout the United Lu- 
theran Church in America several weeks 
ago. Guiding articles have been published 
in The Parish School magazine and else- 
where. The assumption is that in your 
congregation, as well as in the various 
organizations of your church, much has 
been said about having a united observ- 
ance of Parish Education Month this year, 
an observance in which every one in any 
way connected with the congregation will 
take part. The purpose of the Month will 
be slighted if there are stragglers from 
the ranks in September. 

Each pupil, teacher, and officer should 
be clamoring for a chance to read the lit- 
erature, if he has not yet had access to 
it. Information guarantees a successful 
observance. The information is gained by 
reading, or by listening to instruction given 
by someone who has read the literature. 
Probably reading is in itself not sufficient. 
Discussion may be advisable for clarify- 
ing every statement, so that none can go 
away giving as excuse for not taking part, 

“IT didn’t know,” or “I didn’t understand.” 

Reports of satisfactory results from 
using the Parish Education Month pro- 
grams, entire or in part, in former years 
are a cumulative testimony in support of 
urging a larger use of the program this 
year. The appeal is justifiable when a 
congregation is urged to begin in Sep- 
tember, 1939, if it has not yet observed 
Parish Education Month. Likewise jus- 
tifiable is the appeal to congregations that 
have not yet endeavored to use the pro- 
gram in its entirety, to make an honest, 
concerted effort to do so this year. 


HIS TENDER HANDS 


“His tender hands have fashioned tiny 
things: 
The wee blue petals of forget-me-nots; 
A drop of mist; an insect’s tissue wings; 
A poppy seed; a caterpillar’s spots: 
The sensitive antennae of a bee; 
Each amber globule of the desert 


sands;... . 
Then shall I fear, when He has said to 
me, 
‘Thy days, my little one, are in my 
hands’!”—Selected. 


ae 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


GREAT JEWISH 
CHRISTIANS 


Edersheim—Mendelssohn 
Romans I1: 1-5 


A RELIABLE historian tells us that over 
204,000 Jews were baptized into the Chris- 
tian faith during the nineteenth century. 
Among these converts one could name a 
great many who became leaders of Chris- 
tian thought and masters of Christian art. 
The Christian world would be infinitely 
poorer if it had to eliminate the influence 
of some of the great Jewish Christians. 
Two of the Jewish contributions to Chris- 
tian leadership are the subject of our dis- 
cussion. Alfred Edersheim, theologian and 
author, and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
composer. 

Of course we should have to begin with 
the twelve apostles and indeed, with Jesus 
of Nazareth, if we were to catalog the 
Jews who have made contributions to our 
Christian inheritance. It is quite impos- 
sible to understand the frame of mind in 
which a gentile Christian can attempt to 
erase the Jewish background and the 
Jewish content of Christianity. Prejudice 
alone can account for the elimination of 
men and women of Jewish blood from 
the church that bears the name of Jesus, 
that enshrines in its hall of fame, Peter 
and Paul, and that claims its universal 
character and mission. 


Alfred Edersheim 


Alfred Edersheim was born in Vienna in 
1825 and died at Mentone, France, in 1889. 
He came from Jewish parentage on both 
sides and began his education in the syn- 
agogue school in Vienna. He went on to 
the University of Vienna but financial 
troubles in the family made it necessary 
for him to leave before securing his de- 
gree. He went to Pesth to teach languages 
end while there a bridge was under con- 
struction over the Danube River not far 
away. The company building the bridge 
employed a Scotch Presbyterian chaplain 
for the workmen. His name was John 
Duncan and his friendly approach to young 
Edersheim opened the way to the winning 
of his heart for Christ. 

When Duncan returned to Scotland he 
took Edersheim with him and encouraged 
him to study theology at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Finishing here, Edersheim spent 
some time in graduate study in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and was ordained in 
1846. He began his ministry as a mission- 
ary to his own people in Rumania but 
soon was called back to Scotland to be- 
come pastor of the Free Church at Aber- 
deen. Later he served other free churches 
until in 1875 he transferred to the Church 
of England and after serving in various 
positions removed to Oxford to give all 
his time to study and lecturing. 

His name is known by every theological 
student in our times, bécause of his writ- 
ings. They-include a “Bible History” in 
seven volumes, a “History of the Jewish 


Nation After the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem,” and his greatest and most popular 
work, “The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah.” 

Tributes 


In a little pamphlet written by Dr. 
Henry Einspruch and called “Jewish Con- 
fessors of the Faith” the following quota- 
tions are found: 

“Possibly there is not a congregation of 
Christians in the English-speaking world 
which has not been taught some of its love 
and knowledge of Christ through the mind 
of Alfred Edersheim. His life of Christ is 
perhaps the most wonderful ever written. 
Though Christians have had nearly two 
thousand years to do this thing, it has 
been done by a Jew.”—J. S. Littell, “Some 
Great Christian Jews,” p. 13. 


“The book (‘The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah’) is one eminently designed 
to attract attention. Not only is the sub- 
ject one of superlative interest to the 
educated and religious world, but the evi- 
dent conviction and fervent faith of the 
author give it a persuasiveness difficult 
to resist. The style is for the most part 
lofty and appropriate, and the whole wears 
the impression of great erudition and 
earnestness of purpose.’—Rabbi Dr. 
Solomon Schechter, “Studies in Judaism,” 
Third Series, p. 163. 


“He was select preacher to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and Grinfield lecturer on 
the Septuagint.”—‘The Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana,’ Vol. IX, p. 581. 


“If one were to own but one life of 
Jesus, it should be Edersheim’s.”—Shailer 
Mathews, “Essays Concerning Jesus and 
His Times,” p. 528. 


“Edersheim was a Christian theologian 
and missionary to the Jews.”—“The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia,’ Vol. V, p. 39. 


From his own masterpiece the follow- 
ing paragraph speaks for itself: 

“Passing the narrow bounds of obscure 
Judea, and breaking down the walls of 
national prejudice and isolation, Jesus had 
made the sublimer teaching of the Old 
Testament the common possession of the 
world, and founded a great Brotherhood, 
of which the God of Israel is the Father. 
He alone also has exhibited a life, in which 
absolutely no fault could be found; and 
promulgated a teaching, to which abso- 
lutely no exception can be taken. Ad- 
mittedly, He was the One Perfect Man— 
the ideal of humanity; His doctrine the 
one absolute teaching. The world has 
known none other, none equal. And the 
world has owned it, if not by testimony of 
words, yet by the evidence of facts. Spring- 
ing from such a people, born, living, and 
dying in circumstances, and using means, 
the most unlikely of such results—the Man 
of Nazareth has, by universal consent, been 
the mightiest Factor in our world’s his- 
tory; alike politically, socially, intel- 
lectually, and morally. If He be not the 
Messiah, He has at least thus far done 


the Messiah’s work. If He be not the 
Messiah, there has at least been none 
other, before or after Him. If He be not 
the Messiah, the world has not, and never 
can have a Messiah.”—“The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah,” Vol. 1, p. 180. 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was born 
at Hamburg in 1809 and died at Leipzig 
in 1847. It was quite natural that he 
should be a Christian for his grandfather, 
Moses Mendelssohn, was one of the most 
important factors in a reform movement 
of Judaism. As a result of his grand- 
father’s influence, Judaism was interpreted 
on so broad a basis that much of the slave- 
like obedience to the Talmud had been 
lost. He created a basis of understanding 
between Jew and Christian and as a re- 
sult many Jews were converted. It re- 
quired no great change in the young man 
Felix to accept Christianity in its full 
values. 

Mendelssohn is best known for his com- 
positions. The most wonderful of these 
are his oratorios, “Elijah” and “St. Paul.” 
His music appeals particularly to English 
audiences. One cannot hear an oratorio 
like “St. Paul” without feeling the depth 
of the Christian love that it seeks to 
express. 

Mendelssohn was not only eminent as a 
composer but also as a pianist and or- 
ganist. He was noted for his interpreta- 
tion of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven. If 
Moses Mendelssohn laid broad and tolerant 
foundations for an understanding between 
the Jew and the Christians, his grandson 
built on these foundations a true temple 
of Christian art. 

The following quotations are also to be 
found in the little monograph by Dr. 
Einspruch: 

“Few instances can be found in history 
of a man so amply gifted with every good 
quality of mind and heart; endowed with 
every circumstance that would make him 
kappy; and so thoroughly fulfilling his 
mission. Never perhaps could any man be 
found in whose life there were so few 
things to conceal and to regret.”—“Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” Vol. 
Ill, p. 167. 


“His earnestness as a Christian needs 
no stronger testimony than that afforded 
by his own delineation of the character of 
St. Paul; but it is not too much to say 
that his heart and life were pure as those 
of a little child.”—“The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ Vol. XVIII, p. 124. 


“His face was the most beautiful face I 
ever saw, like what I imagine our Sa- 
viour’s to have been.”—Thackeray, in 
“Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians,” Vol. III, p. 156. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 20. 
Might have selections of Mendelssohn’s 
music. Also exhibit Edersheim’s “Life and 
Times of Jesus of Nazareth.” Next topic, 
Bringing Christ to the Jews.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


GRATEFUL FOR PRAYERS 


Lenoir, N. C. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I wisH to express my great gratitude to 
all who have remembered me in their 
prayers, that I am again recovered from 
a fall that the doctor says was the result 
of a slight hemorrhage of the brain. This 
has kept me confined to my room for about 
two months. During this time I have 
meditated daily on portions of scripture 
that had been regarded difficult to under- 
stand, but I am glad to say that by the 
help of the Holy Spirit I now find all 
scripture so plain “that the way-faring 
man though he be a simpleton need not 
err therein.” Along with this study of 
scripture I have a portion of THe LUTHERAN 
and the North Carolina Lutheran read to 
me daily, much to the joy of my heart, 
in order to keep pace with the workings 
of Lutheranism in the South as well as 
in the nation and the world. And I am 
happy to say that I see plainly the hand 
of God bringing all Lutherans to one faith, 
namely, that which Luther said, “If he 
was not convinced from scripture or sound 
reason based thereon that he was wrong 
he would not recant nor destroy his 
books.” As my friends know, I have tried 
to stand firmly upon this faith ever since 
my ordination to the ministry in 1877. 
I have so much to be thankful for that I 
want to encourage all the readers to stand 
firmly upon the confessions of the Lu- 
theran Church. 

I hope that your firm Lutheran stand 
may lead many to cast their lot in with 
us in our great work for the cause of the 
orphans, the aged and infirm, home and 
foreign missions, our colleges and the- 
ological seminaries, our schools for women, 
and our general work in carrying out 
Christ’s command, “Go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
“He that believeth the scriptures shall be 
saved.” I am now in my fourscore and 
tenth year, and perhaps, as I am the only 
living member in my class in theology, 
this may be my last appeal to all. Hold 
fast your faith without wavering. 

W. A. Lutz. 


USED IN SICK ROOM 


Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I woutp like to have Lutheran readers 
here and all over the world know “why I 
like THe Lurueran.” But in trying to re- 
late facts I find it quite impossible to ex- 
press my reasons thoroughly in 100 words 
or less. 

To me personally, and in my profession 
as a trained nurse, I find Tue LuTHeran 
to be decidedly helpful and valuable in 
every sick room and home. So you see 
“my LUTHERAN” is a part of my daily 
routine, and wherever I go THe LUTHERAN 
goes with me. Many patients have be- 
come deeply interested in this way. 

Very truly and sincerely yours, 
EpytH A. DENTZER. 


BENEVOLENCE OR 
CHARITY 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Wuy isn’t our “Benevolence Offering” 
called more simply “Christian Charity”? 
Such a designation certainly is more scrip- 
tural; it is far more appealing and it is 
more readily discernible to the average 
layman. I know this will be passed off by 
saying, “Oh, what’s in a name!” But when 
a business house has a product to sell, it 
picks a name for it very carefully with 
an eye to its public appeal. Business wants 
a name for its product that will “take.” 
“For charity” is certainly more appealing 
than “For benevolence.” 

Sincerely, 
Exmore O. Hoppe. 


MARIO’S CREED 


Mario Izzo was an humble Italian im- 
migrant in Aliquippa, Pa. He never made 
much money, and when age came to him 
coincidentally with the depression he be- 
came destitute and went on relief. The 
idea of taking government aid without 
return was repugnant to him; so, vol- 
untarily and unasked, he took upon himself 
self the job of sweeping the streets of Ali- 
quippa in return for his relief check. He 
was killed in an accident while at his self- 
appointed task and was buried as a pauper. 

Some time later a newspaper came into 
possession of a note he had written ex- 
plaining his attitude toward his unwel- 
come situation. It read: 

“I look at my money from the town 
and I think this is a wonderful country. 
I decide I will be an honest man with this 
country which has been so good to me. 
So I start to sweep the street. My bread 
it tastes sweet and I feel like a man be- 
cause I work.” 

As an aftermath, his fellow citizens are 
taking steps to rescue his body from the 
potter’s field and to memorialize him in a 
fashion which he obviously merits. Mario 
Izzo’s simple, patriotic creed is an inspira- 
tion to Americans of any birth, foreign 
or otherwise. It is the creed that built 
this country and will help to rebuild it 
through the difficult years ahead. 

Another Italian of much greater worldly 
rank is very much in the headlines just 
now. But you can have Benito—we’ll take 
Mario. 

(Somehow this little human interest 
story which is taken from a Columbus 
Dispatch editorial, has a strong appeal for 
me.) 


Americans “lambasting” and “hauling over 
the coals” our government and its of- 
ficials, accusing them of every crime men- 
tionable, blaming them for everything 
that goes wrong. How refreshing it is to 
find someone, just an humble immigrant, 
appreciating what his country has done 
for him! 

My Country, ’Tis of Thee, 

Sweet Land of Liberty, 

Of Thee I Sing. 
—H. in Lutheran Standard. 


One grows so tired of hearing smart 
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A GUIDE 
AND STANDARDS IN 
PARISH EDUCATION 


An Educational Program for 
Congregations 


Planned for the Congregations of The 
United Lutheran Church in America 


Now Used by More Than a Thousand 
of These Congregations 


Furnishes a Program for Five Years 
May Be Introduced at Any Time 


Third Year Ready to Be Introduced in 
the Fall of 1939 


This plan offers a definite, concrete, 
workable scheme by which your congre- 
gation may improve its educational work. 
It proposes a great ultimate objective for 
that work. It specifies the ten essential 
factors in an educational program for the 
congregation and suggests progressive 
steps for the development of these fac- 
tors; a step each year for five years. And, 
finally, it provides a method of measur- 
ing the progress of the congregation from 
year to year. 


WHEN CAN IT BE INTRODUCED? 


Any time during any of the five years, 
the sooner the better. It is now time for con- 
gregations which have been using the plan 
since it first started to introduce the third 
year. 


WHAT CONGREGATIONS CAN USEIT? 


Any congregation in The United Lutheran 
Church in America. It is adaptable to all 
sizes and types of congregations. It is espe- 
cially helpful for weak or small congre- 
gations. 


HOW DOES A CONGREGATION GET 
STARTED IN THE PLAN? 


Order the materials necessary for the plan 
from The United Lutheran Publication 
House. This plan is known as “A Guide and 
Standards in Parish Education.” The cost is 
only $2.00 for the entire equipment for the 
five-year period. This includes a copy of the 
guide-book, five wall standards—one for 
each year, five score sheets—one for each 
year, and a certificate of progress—for each 
year that the congregation makes progress 
in its educational work. Additional copies 
of the guide-book may be secured at 25 
cents per copy. Study the guide-book thor- 
oughly. Follow the directions step by step. 
The procedure is very simple if directions 
are followed. 


WHAT RECOGNITION IS GIVEN FOR 
PROGRESS? 


At the end of a year’s work the congre- 
gation measures its results and sends the 
score sheet to the Parish and Church School 
Board. If the score sheet indicates progress, 
the congregation receives the Board’s Cer- 
tificate of Progress which shows that the 
Church recognizes the congregation as a 
progressive congregation in parish education. 


Place your order for the Entire Equipment 
Now. Send $2.00 cash with order. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce-St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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AS SEEN BY A JESUIT 


Third World Missionary Conference at 
Tambaram, India, Given Consideration 
in the Journal, “The Commonweal” 


WHILE there is evidence that the con- 
tents of Protestant church papers are 
read by Roman Catholic editors and 
writers, it is not usual for them to com- 
ment favorably upon Protestant con- 
ventions. Therefore an article by the 
Jesuit, J. Steenkiste, attracted our 
notice. The following paragraphs are 
quoted. Our readers will recall that 
Dr. A. R. Wentz and Mrs. Sardeson 
were at Tambaram as delegates. They 
deemed the Conference of major im- 
portance. Our readers will also note 
that the members of Protestant 
churches are too busy differing with 
each other to accomplish a first-class 
job of converting pagans to saving 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
we quote from The Commonweal’s 
article: 


“Tambaram is an undistinguished 1!o- 
cality about sixteen miles southwest of 
Madras in South India. Its name, how- 
ever, will saliently stand out in the annals 
of missionary co-operation as the seat of 
the third meeting of the World Mission- 
ary Conference. 

“Little attention seems to have been 
paid, outside India, to the Tambaram rally. 
In India itself our Catholic weeklies de- 
voted to it but scanty space in their col- 
umns, and no Catholic priests attended as 
observers. This indifference is regrettable. 

“The Tambaram Conference deserved 
closer attention. For the non-Catholic 
missionary movement has taken on an 
amplitude and its leaders are faced with 
problems neither of which can we disre- 
gard. In matters like education, medical 
help, social work, economic research and 
possibly in certain aspects of adaptation, 
our separated brethren are far ahead of 
us in many missionary areas. And the 
Catholic supporters of the missions in our 
respective homelands could also profit by 
the example of their initiative. It is in- 
vidious to give advice to one’s bene- 
factors. Yet one cannot help being sur- 
prised at a certain attitude. Our home 
folks readily understand that they should 
give their mite or talent for a chapel in 
the jungle. Almost every other mission- 
ary undertaking seems unworthy of their 
favor. Non-Catholic missions do not suffer 
from this paralyzing handicap. 


An Interesting Criticism 


“It will be contended that their work 
is merely humanitarian, and that they 
whittle down Christianity to a simple mes- 
sage, whereas the real aim of the mis- 
sions is incorporation in Christ through 
incorporation in His true Church. These 
objections or reservations are not unknown 
to the leaders of non-Catholic missions. 
Doctrinal differences and lack of unity 
virtually compel them—and this was the 
case at Tambaram as evidenced from the 
reports of the dailies—to look for a com- 
mon platform on the plane of action and 
a general belief in and acceptance of 
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Christ, whether of Christ as the God-man 
or a mere historical figure of heroic pro- 
portions it is not easy to decide. 

“These reservations, however, do not 
apply equally to every non-Catholic mis- 
sionary enterprise. The Anglican mission- 
aries of the university missions in Central 
Africa, to whom the Apostolic Delegate, 
Monsignor Riberi, on a recent visit to 
Europe and Rome, paid a moving tribute 
of admiration, have it as their set purpose 
to win Africa to Christ, by building up the 
Church, His Body, and by making Chris- 
tianity permeate every aspect of the life 
of the African peoples. The fact remains, 
however, that they do not belong to the 
Body of the Church. In this connection, 
the sentiment expressed by the Dublin 
Review for October 1938 seems appro- 
priate. Commenting on two notable books, 
explicitly written in preparation for the 
Tambaram gathering, ‘World Community,’ 
by William Paton, one of the editors of 
the International Review of Missions, and 
‘The Christian Message to the non-Chris- 
tian World, by Dr. H. Kraemer, the re- 
viewer in the Dublin Review, wrote: ‘One 
of the effects of reading these books is to 
deepen one’s sense of the tragedy of a 
disunited Christendom and of the urgency 
of the problem of reunion.’ 


Church Union Not Prominent 


“In the meeting at Tambaram, to judge 
from press reports, there was no debate 
on this topic of the unity of the church. 
The problems of world peace, church and 
state, and acts of common worship were 
more in evidence than the question, so 
often mooted and never solved, of church 
union. ~ 

“The meeting was not simply a sym- 
posium on an international scale of Chris- 
tian workers engaged in spreading the 
Gospel. It was a carefully planned con- 
gress of the members of the International 
Missionary Council. In the words of a 
Madras daily, it was even ‘something more 
than the meeting of an ecclesiastical ex- 
ecutive.’ It was ‘an opportunity to elim- 
inate fear and promote understanding be- 
tween diverse peoples.’ Sixty-four coun- 
tries sent delegates, noteworthily China, 
Japan, Germany and Mexico. 

“This Council, the I. M. C., was the 
‘major creative act’ of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference of 1910. More accurately, the 
Edinburgh delegates appointed a ‘Con- 
tinuation Committee’ which evolved into 
the present I. M. C.—a body now com- 
posed of the representatives of the several 
national councils, nearly thirty in num- 
ber, one half in the countries of the ‘older 
churches,’ the other half in the lands of 
the ‘younger churches.’ ” 


IF THEY HAD KNOWN THE 
BIBLE 


THE portions of western Asia in which 
Mohammedanism began and flourished 
were once Christian. 

The Gospel of Jesus was declared 
from Damascus to Alexandria, from 
Asia Minor to Abyssinia. How could 
it happen that Mohammed obtained 
superiority over Jesus and the Koran 
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displaced the Bible, or rather the New 
Testament? The answer is the neglect 
of the church in those areas to keep 
the people acquainted with their Scrip- 
ture. The failure is illustrated in the 
case of Mohammed himself according 
to a statement appearing in the Chris- 
tian Union Herald under date of July 
29. It reads: 


“DO YOU KNOW” 


that Muhammad had a very meagre 
knowledge of the New Testament? There 
is no evidence in the Quran, or in the 
Traditions, that Muhammad had ever seen, 
or was acquainted with, the New Testa- 
ment. The Christian scriptures are spoken 
of in the Quran as the ‘Injil’ (Gospel), 
which was given to Jesus; by which 
Mohammedans understand a complete book 
somewhat similar to the Quran. See 
Chapter 57: 27: ‘We caused our Apostles 
to follow in their footsteps (i.e., of Noah 
and Abraham), and we caused Jesus, the 
Son of Mary, to follow them, and we gave 
Him the Injil, and we put into the hearts 
of those who followed Him kindness and 
compassion; but as to the monastic life, 
they invented it themselves. The New 
Testament characters mentioned by name 
in the Quran are Jesus, Mary, Zacharias, 
John and Gabriel, and there is no direct 
reference to the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, nor to the miracles 
or parables of Jesus. This is all the more 
remarkable because the Old Testament 
history and its leading characters are fre- 
quently mentioned in the Quran.” 
Hughes—New Testament, p. 433. 
EE P: 


STORMY GALILEE 
By W. L. Remsberg, Hagerstown, Md. 


SHADOWS creep o’er the lea, 

ush’d are the winds at sea, 

Where storms are wont to be 
On calm, blue Galilee. 

There, there beside the lake, 

Jesus no rest can take, 

Press’d by the throngs that wait 
By quiet Galilee. 


Bidden out on the deep, 
Seamen their vigils keep, 
While Jesus falls asleep 
On quiet Galilee. 
Dark clouds soon fill the sky, 
Wild winds are raging high, 
Great waves bring dangers nigh, 
On stormy Galilee. 


Their boat is filling fast, 
“Help, Lord,” they ery at last, 
Calm Thou the mighty blast, 
On stormy Galilee. 
Up stood Creation’s Head, 
“Peace, peace, be still,” He said, 
Let faith dispel your dread 
On stormy Galilee. 


Conquest for the Lord was never prom- 
ised to be easy. The element of struggle 
always enters in.—Selected. 
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CHOIR POSSIBILITIES 


Mutual Satisfaction of Church and Singers Makes Training Fruitful 
By Freperick A. SNELL, Minister of Music, St. Mark’s Church, Williamsport, Pa. 


Not since Luther’s own upheaval in 
church music is there a more opportune 
time for our own Lutheran churches to 
do something about a shameful situation. 
With the exception of a few congregations 
who have seen fit to change the old order, 
most of our people are content to sit back 
with the same old music, choir methods 
and lack of inspiration as in many years 
past. These same churches lock their doors 
Sunday after Vespers and open them the 
following Sunday morning and then wonder 
why so many of their people forget God 
during the week. 

In the past fifteen years there have 
sprung up hundreds of a cappella choirs 
in the high schools and colleges of this 
country. They are doing amazingly beau- 
tiful work and producing a fine type of 
chorus and choir singer. After the boy 
or girl graduates and has been used to 
this high type of training, and in most 
cases has undergone a spiritual develop- 
ment through singing this kind of music, 
he or she is waiting for another place to 
continue to lift up the heart in song. Out- 
side of a community chorus or the like, 
their only other outlet is the church choir. 
What generally happens is that very few 
young people will give of their time to a 
church choir that has a poorly planned re- 
hearsal, sings cheap or trashy music and 
seldom or never feels a touch of the spir- 
itual or artistic in their work. In such a 
manner one of the finest means of holding 
our youth in the church is lost, especially 
at that trying period of their life when so 
many of them wander from the folds of 
the church. 


Challenging Suggestions 


First, seek a qualified person to direct 
your church’s musical activities. Pay him 
a salary so that he is able to devote his 
full time to serving his church. Centuries 
ago most of the world’s great musicians 
were in the service of the church. Art and 
music blossomed. It most surely will again 
do so if given the chance. 

Second, organize or reorganize your 
adult choir. Comb your parish for mate- 
rial, not stopping at just the singers who 
are supposed to sing, but give anyone a 
voice test who ares ‘o sing for the joy 


of singing. Referring to voice tests, make 
an index card for sight-reading ability, 
range, etc. Have them sing their part in 
a new hymn. If a male singer can only 
sing the soprano melody, don’t pass him 
by too quickly. Some of my best male 
singers could sing only the melody at their 
first attempt. After much time and work, 
the results have been most gratifying. A 
new world of beauty in music has been 
opened up to these people, who still might 
be seated in the congregation or perhaps 
not even there. 

After the adult group is organized, the 
next thought is rehearsals. Start rehears- 
ing the service anthems about five weeks 
ahead, with all anthems planned some 
months in advance. As the repertoire is 
built, plans can be made for a whole sea- 
son, or for the year. 


Seasonal Anthems 


Purchase anthems according to the 
church season, and within the capabilities 
of the choir. So many choirs sing music 
too difficult for them and seldom sing any- 
thing well. So much simple but beauti- 
ful and “churchly” music is avoided in 
preference to the anthem that has a solo 
or a duet, or written in a secular or 
operatic style. 

By following the introits and pericopes, 
also the anthem guides printed every year 
in our church year book, one will not stray 
far from proper music at the proper time. 
The Augsburg Publishing House has a 
splendid catalog, also the Augustana Book 
Concern, for service heips. They are gratis. 

Dividing rehearsals for 20 to 30 minutes 
so that parts may be worked out sep- 


arately will save much time and will thrill 


the choir with the results. A two-hour re- 
hearsal with a short intermission is not 
too long for the average volunteer choir. 
Proper seating of voices, good light, ven- 
tilation and room temperature, will help 
make a rehearsal a real joy and satisfac- 
tion for all. 

The use of Bach Chorales is strongly 
recommended for training in sight read- 
ing, learning interval jumps and phrasing, 
also excellent for breathing. The first pos- 
sible dislike for them will gradually change 
to a growing love and deeper appreciation. 


After all, they are the foundation of our 
Lutheran music. 

With a new group, try singing our liturgy 
in unison, all singing the melody as it was 
intended to be sung. Better congregational 
response should be noticed and also less 
apathy for our liturgy. 

The junior and senior high school age 
group is the most difficult group to or- 
ganize, train and hold. They are hard 
pressed for time in public schools and 
other outside activities. Unless they sing 
in school choirs or glee clubs, they will 
not read music very well, and they may 
be having trouble with their voice not yet 
being settled. Music for S. A. B. (soprano, 
alto and bass) with the baritone part of 
only one octave in range will be most 
helpful. Theodore Presser Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has an excellent book for this 
age group, arranged by Rob Roy Peery. 
Other publishers are starting to meet the 
cemand for this material by releasing new 
publications. 


Children’s Choirs 


The children’s choirs are the ones that 
are a joy to work with and are capable of 
great possibilities. They are easier to work 
with if they are divided into age groups; 
for example: 7 to 10—10 to 13, having all 
unchanged voices. The youngest child may 
not read well, but will learn by rote and 
repetition. 

Their rehearsal time had best be suited 
to the locality in which the church is lo- 
cated. We have found Saturday morning 
to be the best; in conjunction with our 
weekday church school. One-hour re- 
hearsal is long enough, but it must be 
filled with lots of music, not dwelling long 
on one composition. Warming up exer- 
cises such as are used by Father Finn and 
others are excellent and help put the 
child’s voice and mind into a receptive 
mood. Unison singing cannot be stressed 
too much. With one rehearsal per week, 
part singing is best left to the public 
schools. Unison singing for children is 
more satisfactory and more beautiful from 
all standpoints. It is easier to teach, saves 
time, and, if material is searched for, a 
wealth of good music will be found. One 
of my joys has been the way our children 
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_ have been developing a love for Bach and 

other great masters. A child is limited by 
the limitations of the adult under whom 
he works. The average child banded into 
a choir will show amazing results if given 
| the opportunity and lots of patience. 

The child should always be kept singing 
softly, and if one has thirty to forty chil- 
dren, all singing softly, the result will be 
like one lovely, floating voice. Never tell 
them to sing loud, for they will no longer 
sound like an angelic choir. Most adults 
think a children’s choir should imitate a 
brass band. The text and words of each 


anthem should be explained to the chil-. 


cren, so that they will not only sing words, 
but will learn to sing by phrase and by 
mood. 

The use of descants is becoming more 
popular, as well as anthems written for 
both adult and children's choirs combined. 
Many vocal solos lend themselves as a 
fine number for children, if taught by rote. 


Promotions Cheer 


The greatest joy is to watch the child 
grow older, be promoted into the next 
choir, and there apply the training he has 
formerly received. The church is in a 
much better position to hold this child 
with such a musical program than one 
without it. 

Having the children chant the Lord’s 
Prayer, as found in the Archer-Reed 
Choral Service Book, at the close of each 
rehearsal, will leave the child with a 
definite spiritual feeling. 

A rehearsal outline of St. Mark’s Choirs 
is as follows: 

Tuesday—7.00 to 8.00 P. M—Senior Choir 

Wednesday—7.00 to 8.00 P. M.—yYoung 
People’s Choir 

Friday—7.00 to 9.00 P. M.—Senior Choir 

Saturday—9.15 to 10.00 A. M.—Carol Choir 

Saturday—11.00 A. M. to 12.00 M.—Chil- 
dren’s Choir 

The task of any one of these choirs in 
our Lutheran Church is not to use music 


as an end in itself, but to enhance the. 


service of worship by having music used 
as an influence disposing men to worship. 
In these troublesome times our Church 
cannot afford to pass by any opportunity 
that will hold its young people closer to 
the church and to Christ, our Saviour. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
LAKESIDE, OHIO 


By the Rev. Herman L, Gilbert 


FoLks came early and remained full time 
and then wished for more days in which 
to, talk matters over as they relate to all 
phases of effective Christian living and 
' work in the church. This all came about 
at the eighteenth annual Summer School 
of the Synod of Ohio which was conducted 
July 17-23 at Lakeside-on-Lake Erie, when 
a new high in enrollment reached 638. 

However, the very noticeable enthu- 
siasm among all ages did not spring from 
the “northeaster” which sent shallow Lake 
Erie rolling and lashing for three days, but 
it did come from the stimulating effect 
of associating with an outstanding corps 
of teachers. Dr. Paul W. Roth, president 


of Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, 
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Minn., won the entire school by his charm- 
ing and enlightening approach to the 
Epistle to the Galatians during Bible Study 
Hour. The Lakeside committee and the 
school were so appreciative of his message 
and presentation that he has been urgently 
requested to return in 1940. 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, pastor of Zion 
Church, Sunbury, Pa., proved to be a pop- 
ular assembly speaker and conducted daily 
classes in “Evangelism” for pastors. Dr. 
Roth and Dr. F. L. Coleman, missionary 
to India, led pastors and laymen in lec- 
tures and discussions. Dr. Coleman was the 
speaker for Foreign Mission Night. 


Interested Women 


More than two hundred women and 
young women attended classes in “Home 
Missions” which were so carefully pre- 
sented by Mrs. C. S. Izenour of Mansfield, 
editor of the “Women’s Missionary Bul- 
letin,’ and Foreign Mission periods under 
the capable leadership of Mrs. J. B. Moose 
of Columbia, S. C., who is general secre- 
tary of the Mission Study Department. 

More than 100 certificates were granted 
in the leadership training courses. Mrs. 
Virgil B. Sease of New Brunswick, N. J., 
attracted large groups and made many per- 
sonal friends as she unfolded her topics: 
“A Background Course for Teaching a 
Home Mission Subject,” and “Methods in 
Women’s Work.” She is lecturer and 
member of the educational department 
of the Women’s Missionary Society and of 
the Parish and Church School Board. She, 
too, has been asked to return next year. 
Dr. Willard Allbeck of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, created a new inter- 
est among many by discussing the subject, 
“Worship.” “My Bible” was given careful 
consideration in classes which were directed 
by the Rev. Irwin S. Spees, pastor of Nor- 
wood Church, Cincinnati. The Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease, director of Religious Education 
and Young People’s Work, helped many 
leaders to an understanding of “How to 
Build an Intermediate Program.” 

A large number of the 200 and more 
young people present attended the special 
sessions for Young People which proved 
to be highly succeessful under the guid- 
ance of the Rev. C. P. Mitchell, pastor of 
Hilltop Church, Columbus. 


Church Music Institute 


“The Chorale” was the general subject 
in the fourth annual Church Music In- 
stitute. Discussions were led by the Rev. 
Frederick M. Otto, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Fremont, and dean of the In- 
stitute; the Rev. John W. Rilling, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Lakewood; and Miss 
Jeanne Seitz, Mus.M.,. of Cleveland. Dr. 
M. N. Lundquist, dean of music in Niagara 
University, Niagara Falls, N. Y., was the 
director of the choir, conducting two choir 
laboratory periods each day. Prof. G. J. 
Malmin, director of music in Pacific Lu- 
theran College, Parkland, Wash., gave 
talks and led discussions on “The Junior 
Choir.’ He presented a junior choir in 
several numbers for the Saturday as- 
sembly. Mr. Walter Holtkamp, organ de- 
signer and builder of Cleveland, provided 
an interesting and worth-while discus- 
sion of the topic, “The Philosophy of a 
Modern Organ Builder.” The Rev. Herman 
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L. Gilbert, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Mansfield, led a question period and served 
as registrar for the institute. Mr. Ludwig 
Lenel, graduate student in music at 
Oberlin, was the accompanist. 

Approximately 300 attended the fellow- 
ship banquet Friday at 6.30 P. M. which 
was held in the Lakeside Hotel. The Rev. 
C. P. Mitchell as toastmaster kept the group 
guessing and laughing and Mr. Edward 
Driscoll of Springfield led the group in 
many unique song arrangements. Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, president of synod and 
chairman of the Lakeside committee, spoke 
informally. Miss Elizabeth Roemer of 
Zanesville, Miss Lucy Zwingle of Philo 
and Miss Ida Clowsman of Zanesville 
brought short word pictures from the Na- 
tional Luther League Convention which 
was held in California. They reported 
fifty Ohio Leaguers in attendance. It was 
announced that the State Convention 
would meet in First Church, Mansfield, 
September 1-3, using as a theme, “Winning 
Lutherans.” Dr. Roth delivered an ap- 
pealing message on the subject, “More 
Life.” 

Sunday Services 


The Church School Hour was conducted 
Sunday morning with Mr. W. D. Kelb of 
West Toledo serving as superintendent. 
Mr. George Rinkliff of Springfield, reg- 
istrar for the Summer School, served as 
treasurer, while the teachers were Dr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Moose, Dr. G. E. Swoyer, Mrs. 
Walter Brandt, Miss Thelma Graham, and 
the Misses Kathryn Moberly and Emily 
Snyder, 

For the morning worship at 10.30 o’clock, 
the Rev. C. L. Warstler of Stark County 
was the liturgist, and Dr. Roth preached 
a stirring sermon on the theme, “I Am 
the Door.” Dr. Lundquist led the choir 
of thirty-five voices in singing the chorale 
motet, “On God, Not on Myself,” and the 
Offertory, both in a setting which he had 
arranged. The gradual for the day was in 
a setting which had been composed es- 
pecially for the service by a former music 
faculty member, Choirmaster Gerhard 
Binhammer of Kitchener, Ontario. The 
Rev. Frederick M. Otto presided at the 


organ. 
With Our Youth 


The Rev. Paul J. Renz, pastor of Zion 
Church, Middletown, camp director, re- 
ported forty boys in attendance at LUBOCA 
on Marblehead for the two-week period 
which closed July 22. Two cabins had 
been added to the equipment by the Lu- 
ther Leagues of Ohio to make camping a 
greater delight. More cabins will be added 
by next season. However, it is with regret 
that we learn that Pastor Renz will leave 
Ohio to take charge of a mission congre- 
gation in Hammond, Ind. Other camp 
leaders were the Rev. James Keyser of 
Euclid, Cleveland, the Rev. Harold Albert, 
Edward Driscoll, and Jean Heckathorn of 
Springfield, and the Rev. John Grohne of 
Leetonia, 

Children’s classes were conducted each 
morning by Miss Thelma Graham of 
Marion, Va., and Sister Josephine Gouker, 
deaconess of St. Paul’s Church, Akron. By 
1940 it is anticipated that nursery groups 
will be maintained so that a larger num- 
ber of mothers may avail themselves of 
the opportunity of attending classes. 
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IN PUERTO RICO 


By Pastor John A. Pettit, San Juan 


A LITTLE more than half a year has 
passed into history since our last report 
on the work in Puerto Rico appeared in 
THe LutHeran. A number of important 
events of interest to our friends back 
home have taken place. 

The annual meeting of the “Conferencia 
Misionera Luterana en Puerto Rico” was 
held in Santisima Trinidad, Bayamon, in 
January. The thirteen congregations of 
the field were all represented and presented 
encouraging reports in regard to the prog- 
ress of the work. We had an increase of 
477 baptized members over the preceding 
year, and an increase of 72 confirmed 
members. Offerings amounted to $5,220, 
which included a gift of more than $500 
to the Anniversary Appeal of the Board 
of American Missions. The Sunday schools 
and other departments of religious educa- 
tion, including summer schools and kinder- 
gartens, all showed an increase in mem- 
bership that is gratifying. The work of 
Christian education is probably the prime 
factor in assuring the future of the church 
in Puerto Rico. 

The following officers were elected to 
direct the work of the Conferencia: Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Eduardo Roig; vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. Salustiano Hernandez; sec- 
retary, the Rev. Alfredo Ortiz; treasurer, 
the Rev. John A. Pettit; Executive Com- 
mittee, the Rev. Evaristo Falcd, Sr., San- 
tiago Morales, and Srta. Esperanza Hern- 


andez. 
A Colorful Carnival 


One of the interesting and colorful cus- 
toms that is still preserved here, as in 
other Latin countries, is the Pre-Lenten 
Carnival. During the two weeks before 
Ash Wednesday, the entire populace en- 
joys a program of gayety and festival, 
which provides a great contrast with the 
solemn season of the “Cuaresma” which 
follows it. In Carnival, the streets of the 


city are brilliantly lighted at night. In 
various parts of the city there are merry- 
go-rounds, ferris wheels, and other divert- 
ing amusements. There is music, dancing, 
and practical joking in the streets. Many 
people wear costumes and disguises, and 
the noise of the merry-making lasts until 
well after midnight every evening. Each 
year the government elects a Queen of 
the Carnival, and a great open-air fiesta 
is held in the ancient castle “El Morro” to 
crown the “Reina.” It is a spectacular 
pageant, with gorgeous costumes, colored 
lights, fireworks, and music. Thousands of 
tourists are attracted by this event an- 
nually. On another evening the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico presents a historical 
pageant in the same picturesque spot 
which gives an interesting review of the 
changing fortunes of the Island. The Car- 
nival comes to a close with a parade of 
floats, which is held on the Tuesday pre- 
ceding the beginning of Lent. Although 
the season of Carnival opens the way for 
some abuses on the part of certain types 
of individuals, for the most part it is a 
colorful and entertaining sight, very pic- 
turesque, and characteristic of the Spanish 
culture of Puerto Rico. 

The observance of the Lenten season 
brings to an end the Carnival. The usual 
customs and observances of the Catholic 
Church are widely preserved. The sus- 
pension of all parties and dances, the ob- 
servance of strict fasts, and the celebra- 
tion of the more solemn festivals of the 
church are common practice. Good Fri- 
day is a day of mourning and repentance. 
All business is suspended, the churches 
are filled, and an atmosphere of sombre 
thoughtfulness is preserved, even in the 
city streets. There are many processions 
in the Catholic churches, and this day is 
perhaps the most profoundly respected 
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church holiday in the year. The joyous 
Easter services that follow bring to a close 
the forty days of Lenten sorrow and fast- 
ing, and life resumes its normal aspects 
again. 

It is the custom of our Lutheran Church 
to hold a spiritual retreat immediately be- 
fore the beginning of Lent. This past year 
such a retreat was held at a camp in the 
mountains. The pastors, workers, and a 
number of laymen spent two days in re- 
tirement, with a program of special serv- 
ices of prayer and meditation, in prepara- 
tion for the proper observance of Lent 
throughout the field. The congregations 
use the Lenten season for intensified evan- 
gelism, and excellent results were reported 
in the campaigns of a number of our 
churches this year. 


A School for Pastors 


The second semester of the School for 
Pastors, held in Catamo every Tuesday, 
was carried through successfully, and this 
project will undoubtedly become a per- 
manent institution in our work. Two 
splendid coursees were given: one by 
Pastor Roig in “Catechism,” and the other 
by Pastor Caban in “Religious Sects.” 
Puerto Rico has become an open field for 
numerous religious sects, especially Spirit- 
ualism, which has found an easy prey 
among the ignorant and superstitious 
classes of the population. Evangelical 
Christians have been compelled to re- 
double their efforts to combat these per- 
nicious influences. The Institute will re- 
open in September, and it is hoped that 
all of our workers will continue to profit 
by the instruction, and by the exchange 
of ideas and experience made possible by 
these weekly gatherings. 


Our Missionaries 
The Rev. William G. Arbaugh, the 
Board’s representative in the West Indies, 
accompanied by his family, is spending the 
summer in the States. Missionaries sent 
from the States to Puerto Rico are granted 
a two months’ furlough every three years, 
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which gives a little opportunity to rest 
and regain strength after the strenuous 
and exhausting life of the tropics. Pastor 
Arbaugh has had the misfortune that sick- 
ness has been a constant trial during his 
vacation thus far. The report has come to 
us that the whole family has been suffer- 
ing from a throat infection. We pray for 
a speedy recovery for all. The family ex- 
pects to return to their labor in the Puerto 
Rican field some time in August. 


The Rev. Leopoldo Cabdén, accompanied 
by his wife and infant son, is supplying 
in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, during this 
summer, filling the pulpit of the Rev. H. D. 
Whitteker, who is also on vacation in the 
States. Recently the Cabans were called 
home by the sad news of the death of 
Mrs. Caban’s father, who was killed in an 
aeroplane accident. After the funeral they 
returned to St. Thomas. The sympathy of 
all goes out to Mrs. Caban in her loss. 


In May, the Rev. Francisco Molina was 
installed as pastor in San Pedro Church, 
Toa Baja, filling the place left vacant by 
the departure of Pastor Caban for the 
Virgin Islands. This is Pastor Molina’s 
first charge. During the year since his 
ordination he has been engaged in supply 
work and as assistant in various parishes. 


Chapel Completed 


A new chapel has recently been com- 
pleted for the work of our congregation in 
Juan Domingo. Under the leadership of 
Pastor Ortiz, this congregation shows signs 
of increased activity, and the new building 
will be an added inspiration for their con- 
secrated endeavors. For a long time this 
congregation has worshiped in an old 
wooden chapel. The new building is of 
concrete construction, of Spanish-type 
architecture, and will accommodate about 
150 people very comfortably. It is pro- 
vided with a roomy and beautiful chancel, 
with furnishings of native mahogany. The 
cornerstone for the building was laid at 
an impressive open-air service early in 
May, and the building was completed the 
last of June. The Juan Domingo Chapel 
is strategically located in a new and grow- 
ing residential section, a short distance 
cut in the country from San Juan. It 
should serve this new community well. 


A Splendid Translation 


The new educational program of our 
church, recently presented in the States, 
has been translated into Spanish, and is in 
use throughout our Mission. The Children 
of the Church in Spanish, “Los Ninos de 
la Iglesia,’ has been gratefully received 
by the teachers and workers in our con- 
gregations, and reports come from all 
parishes that the materials are excellent 
and well adapted to our educational needs. 
The work of preparing this material in 
Spanish has been a tremendous job well 
done. Under the direction of Miss Carmen 
Villarini, the English books have been 
translated into Spanish, and the entire 
course has been published in mimeograph 
form by Miss Frieda Hoh. We are now 
able to offer this material to any of our 
Spanish-speaking congregations at reason- 
able prices. Any requests for information 
should be addressed to Miss Frieda Hoh, 
Bayamon, Puerto Rico. In addition to this, 
under the auspices of our Mission in Puerto 
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Rico, some excellent materials for daily 
vacation Bible schools have been prepared 
in Spanish. Of particular merit is Miss 
Hoh’s course, “Dios Cuidara De Ti,” which 
is complete with teachers’ manual, lesson 
folders for children, and a book of mis- 
sionary stories entitled, “Alrededor Del 
Mundo.” 

The second units of “Los Nifios de la 
Iglesia” are now being prepared in Spanish 
for use in the coming year. 


Fire at Bayamon Parsonage 


Late in June our Mission experienced a 
minor disaster, when the parsonage at 
Bayamon was partially destroyed by fire. 
Pastor Cobian had just risen, when he 
discovered the fire in the rear rooms of 
the house. It was probably caused by a 
short circuit in the electric wiring. Prompt 
action on the part of the fire department 
saved the rest of the dwelling, which is of 
frame construction. Two bedrooms and a 
storeroom were burned, and the parsonage 
family suffered the loss of many personal 
effects. The building was insured. It is 
indeed fortunate that the fire did not 
spread to the church buildings, which are 
very close to the house. 


Won’t You Help? 


Some time ago your writer met a Lu- 
theran family who had been living in 
Puerto Rico for some time, and did not 
know of the presence of our English- 
speaking congregation. They had been at- 
tending the Union Church, which is largely 
American in membership, but had felt the 
need of the Holy Communion. Upon in- 
vitation they attended our church, and 
were very pleased to commune with us. 
This is an unfortunate situation: that good 
Lutherans may come to Puerto Rico, and 
fail to get in touch with their church. We 
do our best to find these individuals, and 
minister to them, but sometimes this is 
not possible. We would like to lay it on 
the hearts of pastors in the States to help 
us in this matter. If you know of people 
from your church coming to Puerto Rico, 
tell them of our work here, and tell us 
where to find them. We are always pleased 
to have visitors and friends from the States 
in our services. The English congregation 
is located at stop 6%, Puerta de Tierra, 
San Juan. Won’t you help us to be of 
service to our Lutheran visitors in Puerto 
Rico? 


RECREATION AND STUDY 


Manitoba Luther League Sponsors Camp 
School at Camp Brereton 


Avueust 13 a bus filled with an enthu- 
siastic group of young people will leave 
Winnipeg for the Lutheran Lake Camp at 
Lake Brereton. Following the success of 
the first camp in 1938, the Manitoba Dis- 
trict Luther League gladly endorsed this 
second venture, hoping that many more 
young people would take advantage of this 
splendid undertaking. 

The staff consists of Pastors E. Goos, 
Dresden, N. D., dean of the camp; H. 
Moertelmeyer, Beausejour, Man., dean of 
men; Mrs. G. Spohr, Winnipeg, Man., dean 
of women; Miss M. Ruccius, registrar and 
treasurer; Miss S. Erbach, dining room 
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hostess; Mr. W. Worster and Mr. G. Spohr, 
recreation directors; Mr. H. Hartig, twi- 
light sing leader; Mr. E. Oswald, general 
manager; and Miss E. Hartig, advertising 
manager. 

The faculty consists of Pastors H. Moer- 
telmeyer, teaching the First Epistle of 
John; E. Goos, teaching “My Life”; W. 
Meinecke, teaching “My Group Sessions.” 
(These last two are both credit courses of 
the Parish and Church School Board of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
One course is to be selected by each 
camper.) L. Bald, teaching “Humility as 
the Word of God Teaches It”; G. Spohr, 
C. Kleiner, Mr. E. Oswald and Mr. T. 
Hartig, leading discussion groups on the 
“Christian Attitude to Worship, To the 
Day of the Lord, To His Fellowmen, To 
the State, and To World Conditions.” 

The camp guest is Thomas Hartig, D.D., 
president of the Manitoba Synod and the 
other provinces. 

Services of worship will be conducted 
Sunday evening, August 13, by the Rev. 
E. Goos, dean of the camp; and Sunday 
morning, August 20, by Mr. T. Hartig, 
student of theology at the Lutheran Sem- 
inary in Saskatoon, Sask. 

A full recreation program giving every 
opportunity to enjoy the beautiful out- 
of-doors at Lake Brereton has been pre- 
pared. Wholesome meals prepared by the 
Camp Brereton cooks, with accompanying 
table favors, are well taken care of. 

For a vacation with a purpose, come 
worship, study and play with us at our 
Lutheran Lake Camp at Lake Brereton, 
August 13-20, 1939. 

Mailing address: Miss Martha Ruccius, 
Registrar, 554 College Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man., or Lutheran Lake Camp, Camp 
Brereton, Rennie P. O., Manitoba. 

ELIZABETH EH. Harrie. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
LUTHER LEAGUE 


Tue fifth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synodical Luther League 
was held June 20 and 21 at St. Mark’s 
Church, Auburndale, Louisville, Ky. The 
sessions were presided over by Mrs. James 
Johnson, First Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

The theme of the convention was “Jesus 
Only.” The devotional leaders were Mr. 
Herman Andres, Trinity Church, Louis- 
ville, and Miss Mildred Franck, Grace 
Church, Louisville. The Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, Columbus, Ohio, was the guest 
speaker. His addresses throughout the 
convention were based on the subject, 
“Jesus Only.” 

The yearly reports of the different of- 
ficers and committees were made. These 
were all seconded and approved by the 
delegates of the convention. Twenty-one 
leagues were represented in all. 

The following officere were elected: Pres- 
ident 1939-41, August R. Baumer, Jr..; 
vice-president 1938-40, Marion Lane; re- 
cording secretary 1939-41, Mildred Franck; 
corresponding secretary 1938-40, Edna Cox; 
treasurer 1939-41, Lawrence Wallace; 
members of the executive committee 1938- 
40, John Platz, and 1939-41, Walter Potter. 

The 1940 convention will be held in Zion 
Church, Park Hills, Covington, Ky. 

Avcust R. Baumer, JR., President. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


Dr. and Mrs. B. F. Grenoble of Free- 
port, Illinois, were the honored guests at 
a special festivity arranged particularly 
to commemorate their fifty-seventh wed- 
ding anniversary and fifty faithful years 
of service in the gospel ministry for Dr. 
Grenoble, given 
by the Amity 
Church of Lena, 
Tll., of which Dr. 
Grenoble was the 
pastor from 1913 
to 1929. 

There were 
reservations for 
one hundred fifty 
parishioners and 
friends. The 
tables held lovely 
arrangements of 
roses and syringa 
and were lighted 
with candles, a 
three-tiered 
wedding cake holding a place of im- 
portance on the table. 

Doctor and Mrs. Grenoble were wel- 
comed by the Rev. W. C. Satre, present 
pastor of the church, and Miss Anna Diggs, 
a charter member of the Missionary So- 
ciety. Mrs. Emma Tull, charter member 
of the church, spoke for the auxiliary or- 
ganizations. Dr. and Mrs. Grenoble re- 
sponded. 

Musical numbers by Burdette Harris and 
Miss Virginia Dameier added to the en- 
joyment of the evening. Miss Edna 
Grenoble of Highland Park, and Miss Olive, 
at home, were present at the delightful 
celebration. 

In recognition of his faithful years of 
service in the local church and to the 
church at large, the congregation voted 
unanimously to make him pastor emeritus 
of Amity Church, a title which was of- 
ficially conferred upon him by the pastor, 
the Rev. W. C. Satre. 

Pastor Grenoble graduated from Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, fifty- 
seven years ago and spent the first part of 
his ministry in the State of Kansas, where 
he did some very constructive, funda- 
mental work for the church. In 1913 he 
accepted a call to become pastor of Amity 
Church, Lena, Ill., and served this charge 
faithfully for sixteen years, until the time 
he retired from the active ministry. Dr. 
Grenoble has rendered an invaluable serv- 
ice of loving co-operation with all the men 
in this conference and particularly to the 
present pastor of the local church, since 
his retirement. This octogenarian by two 
years still remains an active pillar in our 
great Lutheran Church and there emanates 
from his personality the personification of 
real Lutheranism: “The Just Shall Live 
by Faith.” 


REV. WALTER E. 
KOEPF 


Orphanage Holds Interest 


The sixth annual Nachusa Lutheran Or- 
phanage Homecoming was held on the 
grounds of the orphanage Sunday, July 9, 
with an estimated attendance of 1,500 peo- 
ple from all parts of the Middle West. 
There were thirty-one former children of 
the orphanage in the audience and -thirty 
pastors of the Illinois Synod. Sunday school 
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and morning worship were held on the 
grounds under the large tent erected for 
the occasion. Mr. H. Eykamp of Polo had 
charge of the Sunday school and Dr. 
George Arbaugh of Carthage College, who 
was taking the place of the Rev. Roger 
Imhoff of Carthage, preached the sermon. 
The Rev. Leland Ogan read the service. 
Mr. Ogan was raised and educated by the 
orphanage and was ordained by the Illinois 
Synod this year, and at the present time 
is serving the congregation at Bluffs, Ill. 

A picnic dinner was enjoyed on. the 
grounds at noon, the visitors entertaining 
the children. The highlights of the after- 
noon were an address by Dr. A. M. 
Knudsen, secretary of English Division of 
the Board of American Missions, and a 
concert by the Kable 129th Infantry Band 
of Mt. Morris, Il. All the committees in 
charge did their job well and it seems that 
each year Homecoming at Nachusa Or- 
phanage, which is sponsored by the Broth- 
erhood of the Illinois Synod, is proving 
more popular, drawing larger crowds and 
really putting the orphanage before its 
constituency. 


» Returns to India 

Miss Edith Eykamp who is sailing from 
New York August 11, to return to the 
mission field in India, was the honor guest 
at a farewell reception sponsored by the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the North- 
ern Conference at the Polo Church, 
Wednesday, July 12. Two hundred fifty 
ladies and a few men filled the church 
auditorium to its capacity. A lovely pro- 
gram arranged by the committee was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all; the highlight of 
the evening being the loving and appre- 
ciative words from the honor guest. We 
were all deeply impressed and there 
seemed to be a unanimous expression of 
loyalty to continue supporting our mis- 
sionaries in all fields through our prayers 
and material gifts. Many lovely and use- 
ful gifts were given to Miss Eykamp. 

After the service her many friends 
greeted her in the adjoining Sunday school 
room where delicious refreshments were 
served. 


On the Sunday night of July 16 the 
Luther Leagues of Milledgeville, Polo, 
Chadwick, Sterling and Lanark enjoyed 
the fellowship of a picnic supper and swim 
at Lawrence Park, Sterling, Ill. The water 
was fine but the atmosphere was so chilly 
that not many of the daring young people 
ventured to accept the dare of the sudden 
weather reverses. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. ‘Paul Levi Foulk 


THREE congregations in this locality have 
completed the payments on the church 
indebtedness so far in 1939. They are 
Bethany, Altoona, recently made vacant 
by the removal of the pastor, the Rev. 
Harry L. Saul. The church debt paid now 
gives Bethany a fine church plant debt 
free—a church built some years.ago during 
the pastorate of the late Dr. Andrew J. 
Rudisill, who preceded the Rev. H. L. Saul. 
The. second congregation in Altoona is 
Trinity, where the writer is pastor; and 
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the third is in Mt. Union, the Rev. M. S. 
Sharp pastor, This congregation has paid 
the entire debt of over $3,000 in the past 
three years. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Clarence H. Hershey 
and family are spending two weeks of 
their vacation in the famous Methodist 
resort at Ocean Grove, N. J. The Rev. Mr. 
Hershey, pastor of Christ Second Lutheran 
Church, has inaugurated something new 
by way of a summer schedule this year, by 
holding worship at 9.30 A. M. and Sunday 


school at 10.30 A. M. Most of our churches ~ 


hold worship at 8.30 A. M. and Sunday 
school at the regular hour. 


The Rev. William R. Erhard, secretary 
of the West Virginia Synod, and wife, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., have been Altoona 
visitors recently en route home after a 
month on vacation spent at Union Sem- 
inary, New York City, and Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Erhard is a son of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church. 


Natural Wonders 


Visitors to this section of Pennsylvania 
will enjoy a treat by visiting some of the 
places of natural beauty near Altoona. We 
mention the big spring at Roaring Spring, 
which has a colored fountain. This spring 
has a flow of 8,000,000 gallons a day; also 
the big spring at Williamsburg which has 
a flow of 7,000,000 gallons. The famous 
korseshoe curve on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, near Altoona, and Arch Springs, a 
natural arch bridge some ten miles from 
the city; also the historic Prince Gallitzin 
spring west of Duncansville, along the Wil- 
liam Penn Highway; the Chimney Rocks 
near Hollidaysburg, and the Lincoln 
Caverns near Huntingdon. These are but 
a few of the fine natural wonders in this 
part of the Keystone State. 


July Preachers 


Some guest preachers in Altoona in July 
were the Rev. C. E. Naugle, Roaring 
Spring, at Fourth Lutheran, the Rev. R. C. 
Shindler pastor; the Rev. Harry N. Walker, 
Bellwood, at St. Paul’s, the Rev. John L. 
Barnes pastor; and the Rev. Paul L. Reaser, 
Kulpmont, Pa., Bethany. 


Work in the railroad shops continues 
good, and the workmen are enjoying a 
season of regular employment for the first 
time in several years. The prospects for 
the fall and winter seem to be good for 
continued steady employment. 


Two weeks ago the writer stood by the 
grave of Mark Twain in the beautiful 
wooded cemetery at Elmira, N. Y. On a 
fine marble shaft, recently erected by 
Mark Twain’s daughter to the memory of 
her father and also to her husband, is this 
inscription written by the daughter: 
“Death is the narrow starlit strip between 
the companionship of yesterday and the 
reward of tomorrow.” 


Roy M. Hamsher, D.D., president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, will be guest 
preacher at Trinity Church, November 26, 
at 10.45 A. M., on the occasion of the 
writer’s completion of ten years as pastor 


of Trinity. 


The Rev. Ralph W. Meckley, Woodbury, 
Pa,, was among the rural pastors who at- 
tended the summer session for country 
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pastors at State College this summer. 
Nearly one third of the pastors in attend- 
ance were Lutheran. 


One of the fine laymen of the Wood- 
bury pastorate is Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
owner and operator of the Woodbury Flour 
Mill. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hoover sing in 
the choir and are active supporters of the 
Woodbury church. Good laymen and lay- 
women ought to be recognized while they 
live; hence this little tribute and note of 
appreciation for their part in building the 
Kingdom. 


GOPHER NOTES 
By the Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre 


Sorrow and tragedy have recently vis- 
ited the homes of two of our ministerial 
brethren. It was agreat shock when we 
learned of the passing of our beloved pre- 
ceptor, the Rev. Prof. H. B. Reed, D.D. 
We shall always remember him for his 
great patience 
with us, for his 
kindness and for 
his thoroughness 
in all his teach- 
ing. He had done 
his work well. 
The esteem in 
which he was 
held was evident 
by the large 
group of friends 
present at his 
burial, and the 
many testi- 
monials offered. 
Our spmpathy is 
extended to the 
bereaved. 

A great tragedy has recently visited our 
former neighbor and his family, the Rev. 
A. Edward Peterson of Zumbrota. Mrs. 
Peterson, together with her ten-year-old 
daughter, Virginia Mae, accepted the op- 
portunity to pay a visit to their former 
field of labor in Salem, S. D. When within 
twenty miles of their destination, the car 
struck a railroad train, and the five oc- 
cupants of the car were badly injured. 
Little Virginia Mae received: a’ crushed 
foot which made amputation necessary. 
But the shock and complications resulted 
in her passing away at the hospital in 
Madison, S. D., Wednesday afternoon, 
July 12. The funeral for little Virginia 
Mae was held at her father’s church in 
Zumbrota, Minn., Saturday morning, 
July 15, with interment in Glenwood City, 
Wis. Mrs. Peterson is still in a serious 
condition but hopes are held for her com- 
plete recovery. 


Silver Jubilee 


Faith Church, St. Paul, is served by 
the Rev. C. L. Grant, D.D. Here on the 
afternoon of June 11 a great festival serv- 
ice was conducted, when the congrega- 
tion’s silver jubilee was remembered. The 
Rev. Prof. P. H. Roth, D.D., preached the 
sermon, and the president of conference, 
the Rev. C. H. Bartsch, together with 
several members of the parish, brought 
greetings. 

Dr. Grant took charge of this newly or- 
ganized parish in 1914, upon his gradua- 
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tion from the seminary in Chicago. The 
first church was built in 1916. The beau- 
tiful edifice now occupied by the congre- 
gation was completed in 1932. There is no 
debt outside the congregation, and the 
present enrollment is 1,004 confirmed 
members. Faith Church has one of the 
largest Brotherhoods in the synod. The 
Rev. T. E. Foreid is the assistant pastor. 


Holy Trinity Church, Superior, the Rev. 
A. G. Riggle pastor, recently dedicated a 
large painting of “Christ in Gethsemane,” 
as a memorial to a deceased member. 


The Rev. Walter M. Stuhr, pastor of 
Ascension Church, St. Paul, for the past 
eight years, has resigned and accepted a 
call to Redeemer Church, Hartford, Wis. 
Pastor Stuhr has done a noble work in 
this fast-growing section of the Capital 
City. 


Grace Church, Alden, recently received 
the Rev. John E. Dehaan as its shepherd. 
Mr. Dehaan was installed by the president 
of synod July 2. 


First Church, Canon Falls, showed their 
love for their pastor by giving him an 
increase in salary of $300 per year. The 
parish helped Pastor and Mrs. Miller cele- 
brate their ninth wedding anniversary by 
giving them a beautiful floor lamp, an elec- 
tric kitchen cluck and a purse of money. 

The senior choir of First Church has 
been outfitted with cassocks and surplices 
and a junior choir of sixteen voices sings 
regularly at the services of worship. Pas- 
tor Miller ministers also to the invalids 
at the State Sanatorium near by. 


Vacation Church Schools 


Salem Church, Minneapolis, the Rev. 
P. L. Wetzler pastor, conducted another 
successful daily vacation church school 
this year, with an enrollment of 450 pupils 
and 53 teachers and officers. Salem is 
looking forward toward its fiftieth anni- 
versary this fall. 


Another successful school was that con- 
ducted at St. John’s Church, Mound, where 
an enrollment of 150 was registered. The 
Rev. H. E. Carlson serves this parish. 


The debt retirement fund of Reforma. 
tion Church, St. Paul, the Rev. F. H. Clutz 
pastor, is still geing forward and indica- 
tions are that their goal will be reached 
by the time set, two years hence. 


10,000 Present at Service 


At the recent visit of Crown Prince Olav 
and Princess Martha of Norway to the 
Twin Cities, a great religious service was 
held Sunday morning, June 11, at the Hip- 
podrome on the State Fair Grounds. As 
was the custom many years ago in many 
Scandinavian churches, a Precentor opened 
and closed the service with a collect. This 
honor was bestowed upon a layman, a 
member of the Church of the Lutheran 
Brethren. The Rev. J. A. O. Stub, pastor 
of the Central Lutheran Church in Minne- 
apolis, served as liturgist. Greetings were 
brought by the president of the Lutheran 
Free Church, the Rev. T. O. Burntvedt, 
and the main sermon was delivered by the 
president of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in America, the Rev. J. A. Aasgard, 
D. D. It is estimated there were ten thou- 
sand persons present at this service. The 
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Governor of Minnesota, Mr. Stassen, to- 
gether with Mrs. Stassen, both Baptists, 
together with the royal visitors were given 
seats of honor at the front of the impro- 
vised chancel. The entire service was con- 
ducted in Norwegian. The following Mon- 
day and Tuesday, the royal visitors paid 
their respects to the civic institutions as 
well as to the many Norwegian Lutheran 
institutions in the Twin Cities. 


OUT FRONT AMONG CON.- 
VENTIONS 


(Continued from page 11) 


missionary project, at that time undes- 
ignated. The well-attended Intermediate 
Luncheon which followed at the conven- 
tion hotel was presided over by. the Rev. 
Robert J. Wolf, Intermediate Secretary, 
and is memorable for its food, fun, and 
fellowship. 


Missionary Projects—Old 
and New 


Always one of the high points in a Lu- 
ther League convention, this year’s Mis- 
sionary Night with its enthusiasm of 
achievement ranks second to none. The 
several missionary projects which the 
Luther League of America had promoted 
through the years were graphically re- 
viewed before the convention by maps and 
figures. One of the fields, Japan, was rep- 
resented by one of its missionaries on fur- 
lough, the Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson, who 
was given the opportunity to speak briefly 
of the new work being undertaken by the 
Board of American Missions with and for 
the Japanese on our own West Coast. Then 
the roll of state and synodical Luther 
Leagues was called by the missionary sec- 
retary, Miss J. Dorothy Borgstede, and a 
representative from each came to the plat- 
form bearing a banner with the amount 
contributed by his group marked thereon. 
Then followed the presenting of a check 
for $12,000 to Mr. H. Torrey Walker, treas- 
urer of the Board of American Missions, 
for the erection and equipment of a Med- 
ical Center for the mountain people at 
Konnarock, Va. This amount represented 
an over-subscription of $2,000 on the 
project for the biennium. In accepting 
the check Mr. Walker showed the shovel 
which was used in breaking ground for the 
building on April 25, 1939, and expressed 
his Board’s appreciation for the help of 
the youth of the church in the work of the 
Southern Mountain Mission. 

Dr. M. Edwin Thomas represented the 
Board of Foreign Missions and greeted the 
convention on its behalf, also told of the 
missionary project which the Executive 
Committee proposed for the 1939-1941 
biennium. By unanimous action it was 
decided to adopt as the missionary project 
for the new biennium the raising of $10,000 
for the erection of a boys’ boarding school 
at our Lutheran Mission, Liberia, Africa. 

New plans of native architectural design 
now formally approved by the Board for 
the T’ai Tung Chen church and social cen- 
ter were on display. The Foreign Mission 
Board has assured the League that it is 
now safe to proceed with construction in 
the Shantung area in China and that the 
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buildings for which money was raised in 
the years 1935-1937 are sorely needed, so 
funds will be released for construction 
as rapidly as they are needed. Since 1937 
funds for this project have been on deposit 
accumulating interest. 

The convention approved the Executive 
Committee’s action in requesting permis- 
sion of the U. L. C. A.’s Executive Board 
to resume the payment of $300 annually to- 
wards the salary of a Young People’s work 
secretary for the Andhra Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, India. Approval of the 
proper authorities having been obtained, 
the Luther League of America will es- 
tablish a fund annually for this purpose 
and state, synodical and district leagues 
may make voluntary contributions to the 
same as no quotas will be assigned. 


Greetings Received 


Messages of greeting were received from 
the following and read by the executive 
secretary: the American Lutheran Mis- 
sion, Shantung, China; the Luther League 
in British Guiana; the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America; the Augustana Synod Luther 
League; the Luther League of Villa del 
Parque, Buenos Aires, Argentina; and from 
Mr. Harry Hodges, former general secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America. 
Greetings were brought from the Luther 
League of the American Lutheran Church 
by the Rev. George J. Houstefer. The 
Rev. Alvin A. Snesrud of Los Angeles 
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extended greetings on behalf of the Young 
People’s Luther League of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Choral 
Union. 

Dr. John A. M. Ziegler of Huntingdon 
Park, Calif., a delegate to the first Luther 
League Convention at Pittsburgh, Pa., 1895, 
and one of the framers of the original con- 
stitution, was presented’ to the convention 
and very respectfully received by it. 
Though showing the wear of the years, 
Dr. Ziegler is still young in spirit and 
outspoken in his expression of confidence 
in the youth of the church today. Dr. 
M. J. Bieber, without whom a convention 
of the Luther League of America would 
be a strange experience, was heard in his 
usual “pep” talk and was warmly received 
by the convention. It is believed that Dr. 
Bieber holds a unique record as one who 
has attended every convention of the Lu- 
ther League of America since its or- 
ganization. Dr. Bieber keeps young by 
doing the pioneer work of organizing new 
congregations here, there and everywhere 
under the Board of’ American Missions. 


Canada in 1941 


Down from a synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America located in that 
great and friendly land to the north of us 
came eighty-eight people to Long Beach 
by train and bus, representing the Luther 
League of Canada and bearing a very 
hearty invitation to the Luther League 
of America to hold its twenty-third bi- 
ennial convention in Ontario’s Twin Cities, 
Kitchener-Waterloo, July 1941. The con- 
vention heard the presentation of Canada’s 
invitation on Saturday morning and later 
it eagerly and unanimously adopted its 
Executive Committee’s recommendation 
that the Canadian invitation be accepted. 
So, it’s on to Kitchener-Waterloo, the cen- 
ter of eastern Canadian Lutheranism, in 
1941! 


GOOD MANNERS IN CHINA 


ORIENTALS are known for their code of 
good manners. This is especially true of 
the Chinese, who have a very high regard 
for their traditional customs of social 
usage. From early childhood they are 
taught to accord respect to the aged and 
to be especially considerate of the infirm 
and handicapped. Politeness becomes a 
matter of habit. 

An American traveler in Peking one day 
noticed a blind man feeling his way with 
a staff. When he came to a street inter- 
section, he did not stop to ask for assist- 
ance across the busy street, which was 
swarming with traffic. The American, who 
was unaccustomed to Chinese ways, was 
greatly surprised to see that all traffic’ 
came to a halt until the blind man un- 
hurriedly had crossed the street and ar- 
rived safe on the other side. 

Such incidents are not unusual in China, 
but in our land a similar event would 
make a human interest story for the 
newspaper.—Young Lutherans’ Magazine. 


“ONLY consistent giving keeps the soul 
from shrinking.” 
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MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


Cuose to fifty years ago William K. 
Frick, D.D., assembled a small group of 
Lutherans in a dance hall on the third 
floor of what was then the Campbell 
Laundry Building located on Grand Ave- 
nue, now Wisconsin Avenue. There were 
about twenty people there, men, women 
and children, but that was the start of 
English Lutheranism in Wisconsin and the 
nucleus of the large congregation which 
now worships in stately Redeemer, down- 
town in Milwaukee, with Dr. A. A. Zinck 
as pastor. 

Those fifty fruitful years will be cele- 
brated in fitting manner during the week 
of January 5 next year. Plans already are 
being formulated to make it an outstand- 
ing event. Dr. Greever, secretary of the 
U. L. C. A., has consented to preach at 
the Sunday service and representatives of 
synod and conference, together with local 
pastors, will be heard during the week. 


“Younger” Congregations 


Those fifty years have significance also 
in Dr. Frick’s wide missionary vision. In 
the Milwaukee area alone there are fifteen 
congregations that have developed directly 
and indirectly through that first church 
service held in a dance hall January 5, 1890. 

The latest of these is St. Peter’s, located 
on the northwest corner of the city and 
within a few blocks of one of the gov- 
ernment housing projects, and served by 
the Rev. R. Bertram Reed. Six years ago 
a layman, Davis Frieberg, belonging to 
Epiphany congregation, sensed the need 
of a Sunday school in the section now 
served by St. Peter’s and, together with 
a band of devoted helpers, he rented a 
vacant garage at Thirty-sixth Street and 
Capitol Drive, placed a huge sign, almost 
as big as the building, across its side an- 
nouncing that here was a U. L. C. A. 
Sunday school. 

The school thrived and there was re- 
peated talk of having a church. But the 
Mission Board was busy with other proj- 
ects, many of them sickly, and nothing 
could be done. With the news that Uncle 
Sam had selected the vicinity for a huge 
housing plot, the Mission Board sent a stu- 
dent to canvass the neighborhood in the 
fall of 1936. In the early part of 1937 Grad- 
uate Reed of Northwestern Seminary con- 
tinued the search for prospective mem- 
bers so that by April 28, 1937, a congre- 
gation was formally organized and ex- 
tended a call to Mr. Reed. During the 
following month he was ordained at the 
annual meeting of the Synod of the North- 
west and became the regular pastor of 
this congregation of fifty souls. 

Last month marked another step for- 
ward by St. Peter’s, the laying of the cor- 
nerstone for its new church. For weeks 
the members had been busy with plans to 
make the cornerstone laying a big event 
in their community. It had been postponed 
for several weeks because of building dif- 
ficulties and on Friday before the ded- 
ication Sunday, Pastor Reed received word 
that his father, Prof. H. B. Reed of North- 
western Seminary, had been stricken with 
sudden death from a heart attack. 

The young cleric decided against an- 
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other delay and ordered the service to be 
held even though he could not be there to 
participate. Officials who carried on were 
the Rev. John I. Meck, Atonement, Racine, 
president of the Wisconsin Conference; 
William O. Niebling, St. Matthew’s, Wau- 
watosa, president of the Milwaukee U. L. 
C. A. Ministerium; Dr. R. H. Gerberding, 
president of synod; and Pastor A. C. 
Baughman, Nativity, former Milwaukee 
field missionary. 


Fifteenth Anniversary 


Pentecost, worshiping in a_ beautiful 
edifice at Fifty-second and Burleigh 
Streets, and the closest neighbor of St. 
Peter’s, held a special week of celebration 
on the occasion of its fifteenth anniver- 
sary. Pastor Amos Streich has been in 
charge of this field since 1931. It was 
organized in 1924, and for several years 
worshiped in a little temporary chapel. 
The Rev. N. K. Fedderson was first pas- 
tor, from 1926 to 1931, when he accepted 
a call to Richfield, Minn. 

Pastor Streich came from Hartford and 
just ahead of the depression. Under his 
leadership the congregation has gone for- 
ward in strength with increased member- 
ship. It has successfully surmounted a 
difficult financial situation until it has be- 
come one of the city’s outstanding 
churches of any denomination in the 
northwest section. 


Laymen’s Meetings 

Milwaukee’s CCC (Church Council Con- 
ference) was very well attended. It was 
held in Redeemer, downtown, with Dr. 
Rasmussen of Washington, D. C., the mo- 
tivating factor. He was assisted by Pres- 
ident Gerberding of synod and local pas- 
tors. 

There was serious criticism of the man- 
agement of this meeting. Many of the 
Milwaukee area’s councilmen came to this 
meeting with great hopes. It was the first 
event of its kind and they were looking 
forward with eager anticipation of learn- 
ing many things of value to their jobs. 

To their disappointment the meeting 
opened with an announcement that Dr. 
Rasmussen’s itinerary required him to 
leave in a short time. This threw a de- 
cided chill over the enthusiasm at the 
start. The men feel that in a section like 
Milwaukee the schedule of the speaker 
should permit him to give ample time to 
discussions. 


The Milwaukee Federation of Lutheran 
Laymen held their second annual outing 
in one of Milwaukee’s largest parks with 
a gratifying attendance. After a pro- 
gram of games and sports and a picnic 
supper, the crowd adjourned to an open 
section of the park for Vesper services 
under the joint sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican and United Lutheran Pastoral Asso- 
ciations. The Rev. Einar Larson, head of 
the A. L. C. group, preached a splendid 
sermon. He was assisted in the service by 
Pastors Niebling, Herbert and Kempf. 


Epiphany Church 
Epiphany Church, Dr. P. W. Roth pastor, 
has called an assistant in the person of 
J. Woodrow Jacobson, native of Madison, 
Minn., graduate of St. Olaf College and 


Northwestern Seminary. He fills the va- 
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Newberry, South Carolina 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida Synods of 
The United Lutheran Church in America. 


Fully accredited four-year Liberal 


cancy created by the Rev. Erwin Wendt’s 
departure to accept a call in El Paso, Tex. 
He was ordained during the last meeting 
of synod. He will be remembered as having 
taken part in that famous tour of the 
Manitoba Synod with the Rev. Patrick 
Magalee, former Hindu and now mission- 
ary in British Guiana. The story appeared 
in THe LUTHERAN. 

Speaking of Epiphany, we might say that 
its famous pastor, Dr. P. W. Roth, is quite 
a chesty individual these days. His first 
grandchild, a boy, arrived in the Spring- 
field, Ill, parsonage of William W. Roth. 
Another interesting bit of Roth news is 
that William’s brother, Richard, and son 
of P. W., former assistant to his uncle, 
Sam Roth at Neenah, was called to take 
charge of synod’s newest congregation at 
Portage, Wis., established by Field Mis- 
sionary Dwight Shelhart. 


Fifty Years in the Ministry 


That grand old man of synod, William 
F. Bacher, D.D., now making his home in 
Milwaukee with the C. Alton Piels, is cele- 
brating the fiftieth year of his ordination. 
His last charge was at Elkhorn, where the 
Rev. Mr. Piel, his son-in-law, succeeded 
him. Dr. Bacher is the renowned and un- 
disputed secretary of the Synod of the 
Northwest. When he retired from Elk- 
horn it was openly said he did it so that 
he could devote his full time to the sec- 
retarial job. Dr. Piel’s acceptance of the 
call to Reformation in Milwaukee to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Siebert prompted the 
synodical scribe to come with the Piels. 
He has since found his dreams of pleasant 
and easy retirement not quite what he 
expected for he is in constant demand as 
a supply pastor in the entire area. 


Members of the Milwaukee Ministerium 
were surprised to have the city’s health 
commissioner, Dr. J. P. Koehler, tell them 
that ministers are the healthiest of men 
and that his records and experience placed 
clerics ahead of all other forms of males. 
The statement drew considerable publicity 
in the newspapers, and naturally a lot of 
smart cracks from the laymen. 


“Tur curse of your life and of my life is 
its littleness.” 


My first and last wish, my highest am- 
bition, my central purpose is to be found 
faithful. If other motives influence me 
they are still subordinate. I think I have 
learned that fidelity is not only the chief 
duty, but the sweetest end of life. 

—T. T. Munger. 


Arts College. 

A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, 
Theology, Engineering, etc. 

Well-rounded program of student 
activities, 

Personal attention to the individual 
student. 

Located in “‘the iodine center of the 
nation” and the healthful Pied- 
mont section of the state. 

Very reasonable expenses. 

For catalog write 
James C. Kinard, President 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


oT. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


VANTIN Si esrerceencceteecvstnetensscerottaste 7:30 A.M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL ................. 10:00 A.M 
THE SERVICE o.ceesessessssesene 11:15 A.M 
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LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited High School and Elementary Grades. 
Noted for thorough teaching and Christian 
Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 

REV. E. F, BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 


LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 
| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


R.GEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
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A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
i : convinced. Our motto, 
We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 
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Little Stories of Wittenberg 


Series 1939 


Number Four 


Revitalized, re-stirred to the teaching of 
his subject by work as a bacteriologist for 
the State of Ohio, a professor of biology 
returns in autumn to his laboratory and 
his Wittenberg College students. 

Another comes back from his seventh 
summer as ranger naturalist in the Rock- 
ies, where he annually serves the Govern- 
ment. 

Still another returns from his own con- 
tinued study of the wonders of nature in 
the human body. 

Such professors practice what they 
preach; proving their scholarship by un- 
ceasing interest and labor in their fields, 
yet showing throughout that they are not 
hard-bitten cynical materialists, but Chris- 
tian gentlemen and scholars. 

This one illustration from one depart- 
ment of study at Wittenberg College indi- 
cates that students have the benefit of 
instruction under professors who apply 
their learnings. 

It is one part of the entire picture at 
Wittenberg, giving Senator Robert A. Taft 
the full right to declare during his 
commencement address on June 5, that 
“Wittenberg has a reputation for thor- 
oughness and completeness in education 
which is not surpassed by any school.” 


For catalog and literature which answers yout 
specific inquiry address 
President Rees Edgar Tulloss 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
Springfield, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTH AUSTIN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
MASON and LEMOYNE 


Rev. F. W. Otterbein, D.D. 
@ 
SUNDAY 
MORNINGS 
at 
8: 30 - 9:45 - 11: 00 O’clock 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 114th Year 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1939 


A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 


For information address 


John Aberly, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 
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FRESH-AIR WORK MARKS 
TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


By Dr. Ambrose Hering 


Camp Witspur HerruicH, Towners, New 
York, the summer fresh-air farm for poor 
city children, owned and conducted by the 
Inner Mission Society of New York City, 
was the center of important anniversary 
festivities Saturday afternoon, July 22. 

Arrangements for the occasion were in 
charge of the Women’s Auxiliary and the 
attendance exceeded expectations. Dr. 
Luther E. Woodward, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, New York City, spoke on 
“Growing Trends in Child Welfare Work.” 
Greetings were presented by Dr. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz, Department of Welfare, 
National Lutheran Council; Mrs. Werner 
R. Straehler, president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary; and Mr. F. Cornelius Wand- 
macher, president of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council of New York City. The Rev. 
Edmund A. Bosch, president of the Inner 
Mission Society, presided. 


Begun by Dr. Krumbholz 


Exactly twenty-five years ago, under the 
inspiration of Dr. Krumbholz and a group 
of younger pastors, the Inner Mission So- 
ciety took up the ministry of fresh-air 
work for poor children by opening a sum- 
mer home at Long Branch, N. J., caring for 
118 children the first year at a cost of 
$1,420.18. During later years facilities were 
rented at the Kyle School, Irvington, and 
Wagner College, Staten Island. In 1922 the 
present farm was purchased at Towners, 
N. Y., sixty miles north of the city. 

The purchase of the farm was made pos- 
sible through a generous gift from Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Herrlich in memory of their 
son, Wilbur, a boy of ten who had died 
the year before and whose boy-heart was 
warmly sensitive to the vacation joys 
denied to so many poor city children. Other 
individuals and church groups have added 
buildings till today the plant embraces 
eleven buildings and cabins. This quarter 
of a century of summer ministries to city 
children has brought health and happiness 
to more than 5,600 children and represents 
perhaps the first work of its kind in Lu- 
theran America. 

With ninety children in camp, a num- 
ber at other centers and a long waiting list 
in the city, the twenty-fifth season of the 
Inner Mission Society promises to be the 
most extensive in recent years. Annual 
budget requirements run about six thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Marcus Eberhart is chair- 
man of the Summer Home Committee and 
Miss Louise A. Follmer of East Orange, 
N. J., has been director for the past four 
years. 


HOMECOMING SERVICE AT 


BRICKERVILLE 


Practice Resumed After Lapse of 
Seventeen Years 


A “HOMECOMING service” was held Sun- 
day, July 16, at our 209-year-old congre- 
gation at Brickerville, the first since 1922 
when the old church was renovated. For 
several months preparations were made 
by a committee consisting of the pastor, 
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the Rev. George B. Ammon, and the four 
leaders of the congregation. Guest preach- 
ers, speakers, and choirs were invited, a 
Holy Communion service, and a display 
of old records, pictures and relics planned. 
Rally Day was observed in the Sunday 
school with an attendance of 164, followed 
by a Holy Communion in which 176 re- 
ceived the sacrament from the old pewter 
communion set, some pieces of which were 
dated 1799 and 1766. The Rev. F. A. 
Weicksel, pastor emeritus of the parish, 
administered the bread from one of the 
four patens, while the present pastor ad- 
ministered the wine from the old common 
cup, which for the past few years has 
been displaced by the individual glasses. 

In the afternoon a service out of doors 
in a delightful grove continued the pro- 
gram. A former neighboring minister 
brought the message, the Rev. Norman I. 


THE CHANCEL OF THE CHURCH AT 
BRICKERVILLE, PA. 


‘Fake of Lebanon. Instrumental and vocal 


music rounded out a period of inspiring 
worship. In the evening a former pastor 
of the congregation, the Rev. J. W. Bittner, 
now of Kutztown, addressed nearly 500 
friends and members of the congregation. 


Treasured Relics 


The homecoming was augmented by a 
display of the oldest records of the church 
in the Sunday school room. Records of 
ministerial acts dating to 1731 were dis- 
played in a newly-built cabinet together 
with the old pewter baptismal and com- 
munion vessels. A funeral bier dating 
back to the early nineteenth century was 
also shown, as well as pictures of the old 
church, the new interior, former pastors, 
and early catechisms, Bibles, and hymn 
books. The Parish Bible, written by over 
350 members of the three churches in the 
parish last year, was shown, as well as a 
pictorial life of Christ, consisting of nearly 
100 pictures taken from old church cal- 
endars. : 

This congregation dates to 1730 and has 
such names as John Casper Stoever, F. A. 
C. Muhlenberg, and Baron Stiegel con- 
nected with its long history. The present 
church was built in 1805-06 and is flanked 
by a very old cemetery in which soldiers 
of the Revolutionary War are buried. 
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Pasadena, Calif. Trinity Church, Dr. } 
George H. Hillerman pastor. For the sum- 
mer the pastor is preaching a series of 
sermons on “The Lure of Vacation”: 
“Curse and Blessing of the Trees,” “Sal- 

_ vation of the Mountains,” “Death and Life 
in the Sea,” “Come Aside and Rest,” 

“Dwellers in Wide Open Spaces,” “Voices 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Co-educational—Accredited. 


For more than eighty years in the 
service of Christian higher education. 


Curricula: Liberal Arts 


from the Air,’ “Under Sun and Stars.” 
During the evenings of July and August 
four of the Lutheran churches in Pasadena 
are holding union services in which Trin- 
ity Church unites. A novel Brotherhood 
meeting was held in July, the second an- 
nual “Round-up.” The program was fur- 
nished by the male quartet of the church 
including a discussion of the monthly 
topic. Charles S. Bream, D.D., of Casper, 
Wyo., was guest preacher in Trinity at the 
time of the Luther League Convention in 
Long Beach. 


ALUMNUS HONORED 


Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Through 
the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, director of pub- 
lic relations for Carthage College, Tur 
LurHeran learns of the honor bestowed 
upon Clark Rowland, a 1939 alumnus of 
that Lutheran institution. Mr. Rowland 
was chosen by The Lookout, publication 
of the Disciples of Christ Brotherhood, as 
the most useful young man in the state of 
Illinois from the point of view of church 
work. He is described as “a conscientious 
steward of his time, his money, and his 
talents.” 


OBITUARY 


James Fulton Kauffman 


a devoted member of St. James Church, Hallam, 
Pa., was released trom mortal cares July 25 at 
the West Side Sanitarium, York, Pa., after a 
very useful life of four score years. An attack 
ot grippe last year weakened his vitality, after 
which complications incident to age were fol- 
lowed by his decease. 

Mr. Kauffman was confirmed a member of 
the former Kreutz Kreek Lutheran congrega- 
tion in his young manhood. After teaching in 
the township schools for a number of years, he 
entered the United States Civil Service as a 
railway mail clerk. His employment out of the 
Philadelphia Terminal compelled him to move 
his family to that city, where he lived for more 
than thirty years. He became an active mem- 
ber of Bethany Church upon moving to the 
city, taking particular interest in organized 
Sunday school work. 

Upon his retirement from the Civil Service 
in 1923, Mr. Kauffman returned to his boyhood 
home and resumed his affiliation with his oid 
home congregation, which in the meantime had 
been reorganized as St. James Church of 
Hallam, Pa. 

Being blessed with remarkable vigor for his 

» years, he served faithfully as treasurer of the 
church council tor more than twelve years, and 
was teacher of the Men’s Bible Class in the 
church school. His absences from church ap- 
pointments were rare, and his interest in the 
progress of the church was vital. 

At the beginning of this year, Mr. Kauffman 
asked to be relieved of the responsibilities of 
the treasurership of the church and church 
school. His request was formally granted in 
connection with a special service of grateful 
recognition of his faithful stewardship. 

Surviving Mr. Kauffman are his widow, Mrs. 
Mary L. Kauffman, two sons, and one daughter 
by his first marriage, and one brother. 

Funeral services were conducted July 29 at 
his late home, in charge of his pastor, the Rev. 
Glenn T. Hafer. Interment was made in Mt. 
Peace Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glenn T. Hafer. 


The Rev. August Elisaus Schmitthenner 


after an illness which became acute in recent 
months, died in Hempstead, N. Y., July 14. He 
had lived in Hempstead since his retirement 
from the active ministry in_ 1936. 

He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 7, 1865, 
the son of William August Schmitthenner, a 
New York business man and long-time treas- 
urer of the New York Ministerium. | After 
studying in the schools of Brooklyn he com- 


Business 

Commercial Education 
Music 

For Catalog write 


G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


pleted his theological education in Neuendet- 
telsau and Erlangen University in Germany. 
He took an additional course later at the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Philade!phia, 
Pa. He was ordained by the Ministerium in 


1890, and served churches in Corona, L. IL.; 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
Tamaqua, Pa.; Bridgeton, N. J.; and Engie- 
wood, N. J 


In 1893 he married Miss Adelaide Heissen- 
buttel of Brooklyn, who survives him, as do 


also _a son, August, missionary in India; a 
daughter, Mrs. C. L. Mantell of Manhasset, 
L. I.; and a sister, Mrs. F. Tamaro of New 


eG A son, John, also a minister, died 
in 5 

Services were conducted July 17 in the 
Church of the Epiphany, Hempstead, where he 
held membership at the time of his death. 
Addresses were made bv the Rev. Carl Toebke, 
secretary of the Long Island Conference; the 
Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, a friend of the family 
and German secretary of the United Synod of 
New York; and by the pastor of the church, 
the Rev. Walter M. Ruccius. A message of 
condolence was received from Ellis B. Burgess, 
D.D., LL.D., president of the United Synod of 
New York, who was prevented by distance from 
attending. Interment took place in Greenwood 
Cemetery in Brooklyn. W. M. Ruccius. 


Christian Sick, D.D. 
senior member ot the Midwest Synod, died 
July 14 after several months of illness, at the 
age ot eighty-five years, at his home in Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 

Pastor Sick was_ born October 2, 1853, in 
Taningen, Baden, Germany. After graduating 
from the public school, he worked for his 
parents on the farm for several years, and then 
served in the German army for three years. 
Feeling that the Lord was calling him to pre- 
pare for the ministry, he attended the Chris- 
chona Seminary, Switzerland. He came to 
America in 1883, and was ordained by the Gen- 
eral Synod. The first congregation he served 
was at Ponca, Nebr.; aiter that he also served 
the congregations at Dakota City; Fontanelle, 
where he stayed for fitteen years; Sterling, and 
Auburn, Nebr. The last congregation he seryed 
for twenty years. s 

During the forty-two years of his ministry 
the deceased made valuable contributions to 
the Lutheran Church. He organized a number 
of congregations; namely, Emerson and Vacoma 
in Washington County, Crab Orchard, and two 
in Dodge County. He baptized 500 children, 
confirmed about 400, married 120 couples, and 
officiated at more than 200 funerals. Dr. Sick 
was a well-known and highly esteemed mem- 
ber of the German Nebraska Synod (now Mid- 
west Synod). Of him could be said what the 
Saviour said in regard to Nathaniel, John 1: 47: 
“Behold, a true Israelite in whom there is no 
guile.” Firmness in the faith, faithfulness in 
work and the preaching of God’s Word, sin- 
cerity and humbleness were the_ outstanding 
characteristics of this servant of God. é 

Pastor Sick attended Carthage College, Illi- 
nois, and was a trustee of Midland College 
when the institution was located at Atchison, 
Kan. Several years ago he received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity from Mid- 
land. The deceased was married to Mary 
Sprick, Fontanelle, Nebr., in 1885. To this 
union eight children were born, four of whom 
have preceded the parents in death. Dr. Sick’s 
departure is mourned by his wife, two daugh- 
ters, Miss Mary Ann Sick, Fremont, Nebr.; Mrs. 
Emma Gardiner, Hot Springs, S. D.; and two 
sons, Theodore, Lincoln, Nebr.; and Alfred, 
Blair, Nebr..; one brother, Fred, Vancouver, 
B. C.; and three grandchildren. 

Pastor Sick was a member of Salem Lutheran 
Church, Fremont, Nebr. The funeral service 
was conducted by his pastor, the Rev. Fred C. 
Wiegman, assisted by the Rev. F. Schuldt, rep- 
resenting the Midwest Synod, and J. C. Her- 
shey, D.D., representing the Nebraska Synod. 

“There remaineth therefore a rest for the 
people of God.’’ Heb. 4:9. That the deceased 
belonged to the people of God, and the assur- 
ance that he has entered to that rest is the 
his de- 
arxen. 


greatest comfort for those mournin; 
parture. Jd: NY 
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Baltimore 


“The Church You Can’t Forget’ 


The Rev. John L. Deaton, D.D., Pastor 


The Rev. L. M. Zimmerman, D.D., LL.D., 
Pastor Emeritus 


The Rev. Howard O. Walker, Asst. Pastor 


SERVICES AT 8:30 and 11 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 
American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 
J. and E. ROESCH 


ST. PAUL’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


Reverend 
E. W. Harner, D.D., 
Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the State Capitol. 
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ecAn Announcement of Particular Interest 


TO PASTORS AND OTHERS WHO HAVE BEEN USING 


Dr. Nolde’s Helps for Catechetical Classes 


GEVERAL YEARS HAVE PASSED since Dr. Nolde made available his helps for the catechetical 
class. Since that time approximately seventy thousand pupils have profited from the use of this 
course. This fine reception came by reason of the fact that this material represents a great advance 
over all other catechetical helps in utilizing modern pedagogical principles and methods of approved 
value. Alert pastors interested in making the most of the opportunity present in catechetical instruc- 
tion have gladly welcomed this modern series of helps. 

Now Extensive Revisions Have Been Maps as a result of continued experimentation and on the basis 
of constructive criticisms by pastors who have been using it right along. Some additions have also been 
included, with the result that the texts comprising the series are now closely correlated. 


PUPIL’S WORKBOOK 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM—Series A* 


This edition of the pupil’s work and study book is substantially the same as the former issue, except that its 
content harmonizes completely with the material of the pupil’s source and reference hook, “Truth and Life,” first 
made available in the fall of 1938. The changes introduced involve various improvements and more satisfactory termin- 
ology as proved desirable over a period of several years’ use. 


Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen; delivery prepaid. 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM—Series B * 


This edition of the pupil’s work and study book is offered as an alternative to Series A and is comparable in 
difficulty and in purpose. It is particularly intended for use in those instances where an older brother or sister of 
the catechumen has already completed the course. It can be used by an entire class. Or it can be assigned to selected 
pupils in a class in order to provide varied approaches to the same problems. In the use of this Series B, it is prac- 
tically imperative that pupils have personal copies of the source book, “Truth and Life” (described below), as other- 
wise they will find it quite difficult to answer many of the questions. 


Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen; delivery prepaid. 


PUPIL’S SOURCE AND REFERENCE BOOK 


TRUTH AND LIFE 


A pupil’s source book for use in conjunction with STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM—Series A or Series B. 
This source book has been developed after the pupil’s work book and pastor’s manual had been in use for several years 
and it became apparent that it would be well to supplement this course with some additional basic material. This demand 
for material that would aid pupils in answering the questions raised in “Study Helps” is met in “Truth and Life.” It 
contains explanations of the various parts of the catechism, summary charts, definitions of important words and sug- 
gestions for further study. This help definitely rounds out and completes the fund of material which should be in the 
pupil’s hands. 

Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, delivery extra. 


PASTOR’S MANUAL 


A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION— 
Revised Edition 


This complete guide, with an introduction giving a full explanation of the nature of the method involved and 
the procedures to be followed in the use of “Study Helps in the Catechism,” has been revised and enlarged. The first 
section contains lesson plans with some changes in the chapters on Baptism, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s 
Supper. The second section is a reduced facsimile reprint of “Study Helps in the Catechism—Series A.” On the page 
opposite each Study Help there are given suggested answers to the questions which pupils investigate in connection with 
their home assignments. A central thought for each Daily Bible Reading is also offered. The third section is a similar 
reprint of “Study Helps in the Catechism—Series B.” Here, too, suggested answers to questions and central thoughts 
in the Bible Readings appear on the page opposite each Study Help. 

As the Guide Book is now set up, the pastor will have ready at hand a plan for class procedure and a copy of the 
pupil assignments together with a sample of answers that may be considered adequate. 

Cloth. Price, $2.25. 


*In ordering be sure to indicate whether Series A or Series B is wanted. 
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